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most favorable dutlook, has undertaken the establish- 
ment of the new quarterly, to be named New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA.”’—Times Saturday Review of Books, 
April 13, Igor. 

“Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr will- 
kommen.”—Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, 1902. 
= ing from so dignified and notable a source 
as The New York Shakespeare Society, New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA is, of course, scholarly in tone, dignified in 
purpose and artistic in form.”—New York Dramatic 
Mirror, October 12, 1901. 
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The Last Reflections of the Year 


By William Marion Reedy 


1903 
passes into history. 
The year that 


T3 INETEEN-THREE” 
“Nineteen-four” is on deck. 
is going looks somewhat frazzled and torn 

and soiled in spots, but there are purple patches, too, 

in its raiment. It hasn’t been such a bad year, after 
all. In fact, it has been very much like other years 
in all respects. 

About the only thing that occurred during the year 
that may be called tremendous has been the discovery 
of radium. That may revolutionize chemistry and 
physics and all the sciences, and in its hint of the pos- 
sibilities of the “transmutation of metals” may revo- 
lutionize governments and change the aspect of life 
itself. 

The next greatest event of the year was the death 
of Herbert Spencer. It marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of mind. 


Politically, the United States has contributed the 
most startling and significant event to the chronicles 
of mankind, in its connivance at the Panama revolu- 
tion in order to capture the right of way for an 
Isthmian canal. It marks the beginning, I think, 
of the assimilation of everything on this hemisphere, 
either by wile or war. 

When Leo XIIII. died there were indications that 
the choice of his successor might have vast conse- 
quences in the policy of the Catholic Church, and those 
consequences may yet eventuate, but it now seems un- 
likely that the Church will appreciably recede from its 
position with regard to the limitation and regulation 
of human thought, though the Twentieth Century Pope 
may make some innovations upon ancient custom at 
the Vatican. 

It is probable, too, that 1903 shall go on record 
as the year marking the perehelion of the spirit of 
commercial concentration and consolidation. The 
collapse of the industrial bogeys has been complete. 
Not that industrialism is ended. But industrial con- 
solidation based upon fraud has had its end. The 
trust system has been exposed in its immoral features, 
and those features must be guarded against in future. 
The revelations in the shipbuilding conspiracy, com- 
ing upon the heels of the Shipping Trust failure, and 
then, the slump in Steel stocks, with the decline. of 
Morgan and the rise of Rockefeller, will make a 
chapter of history at least as thrilling as the story of 
the South Sea bubble or John Law and his Mississippi 
scheme. 

Likely enough, too, from 1903 shall date the be- 
ginning of a realization in this country of the fact that 
the power in finance, greater than all the Morgans, 
Rockefellers and their kind is concentrated in the 
great insurance corporations that bolstered the mar- 
ket as long as they pleased, and pulled the props from 
under it when they got ready. 


Furthermore, we are probably safe in saying that 
Labor as a power reached its greatest strength in 1903. 
For this President Roosevelt is responsible, through 
his intervention in the dispute between the anthra- 
cite coal miners and coal mine operators. 


That in- 


terposition, wholly unconstitutional, and in some re- 
spects, violative of fundamental features of State 
law, had an immense moral effect. It showed Labor’s 
political power. It showed how politics might enforce 
an arbitration of differences without express legal 
It was a fecund force in promoting other 
It sent wages soaring and, to an extent, 
It raised prices to the pitch that 
It immensely 


sanction. 
strikes. 

stocks tumbling. 
marks the beginning of hard times. 
unsettled business conditions, and, finally, the Presi- 
dent’s policy began to react upon its beneficiaries. The 
year closes with Labor as a social faction in bad odor. 
The year ends with public sympathy revolting against 
such Labor excesses as the violation of the peace of 
the dead, and the harrassment of the bereaved, in 
Chicago, with the opposition to Laborism taking shape 
in a great National League of Employers to fight tie 
Unions—in short, the labor-and-capital issue at the end 
of this year seems to be so shaping itself that it might, 
under favorable conditions, signify a civil war. This 
is the greatest social symptom of the time. It is dan- 
gerous—more dangerous to Labor than to Capital. 
Sympathy once alienated from Labor—as it must be 
by woman-stripping in St. Louis, by the crushing of 
scab workmen’s wrists in San Francisco, by the spill- 
ing of the dead from their coffins before the mourners’ 
eyes in Chicago—then the workingman, as he egotisti- 
cally designates himself, is arrayed against all the 
other elements of: society. And no one element can 
withstand the hostility of all others in the social fab- 
ric. Laborism is in disrepute—the fact is undeniable 
—at the end of 1903, and the statesman, rightly or 
wrongly, held responsible for the conditions in busi- 
ness due to Labor “cockiness” is in danger of defeat 
in his dearest ambition—an election to the Presi- 
dency. 

I may say in passing, that Laborism’s antics in Chi- 
cago are almost certain to eliminate from the field of 
Presidential possibilities the man who has been as- 
piring to the Democratic nomination upon the Union 
strength. I refer to Mr. William Randolph Hearst, 
journalist, of New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

The world lost some great men in 1903. I have 
referred to Pope Leo XIII., and to Herbert Spencer, 
the philosoher. To them should be added Mommsen 
and W. E. H. Lecky, the historians, Henley, the poet 
of strenuosity, Whistler, the painter, etcher, satirist 
and exquisite, Salisbury, the British premier and cynic. 

Little Servia gave the world its most picturesque 
modern tragedy in 1903, in the assassination of Alex- 
ander, the King, and Draga, his Queen, with their 
chief ministers. They were a bad lot, punished in a 
bad way, but I doubt not in time Alexander and Draga 
will be avenged by glorification in poesy, since they 
died because they loved one another. For that sin 
takes on a glamour as the years pass on, and unto it 
much is ever forgiven, as the Son of Man said much 
should be forgiven. 

So much of a bird’s-eye view of the fading year— 
of the big events thereof. And yet these events are 
small to many of us to whom the year shall be marked 
with a white stone in memory for some other incident 
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that concerns ourselves alone. Some book read for 
the first time, some woman first met with the charin 
about her that holds and soothes the heart, some 
strain of music that opened up a new heaven and a 
new earth, some dear one taken from us, but leaving 
these be the things that 





us rich in sad-sweet memory 
to many of us must make forever sacred the year 


ab 
1904. 


NINETEEN-FOUR shall come to us bringing—what? 
To St. Louis, the World’s Fair. What shall we say 
of it that shall avoid the mere hyperbole of patriotic 
booming? It will be the greatest Exposition of all his- 
tory: that is vague. There have been already ex- 
pended upon it $30,000,000—upon it and incidentals 
thereto. That appeals rather more directly to our 
commercialized imaginations. To us here in St. Louis, 
perhaps the Fair doesn’t wear its true proportions. We 
Its magnificence and majesty do 


nineteen-three. 


are too near to it. 
not awe us, as it may those who have upon it the 
truer perspective of distance. 
Just as we don’t think so much of the men who are 
running it, for the same reason. Dave Francis a big 
man? Pshaw! We see him every day. We even 
take a drink with him. We don’t see any halo around 
his head. He’s much the same sort of man he was 
when we knew him only as a citizen. He a man of 
genius? Go on! He’s only a slob of a St. Louisan like 
the rest of us—that’s the essential slobbiness of senti- 
ment that has kept the St. Louisan of worth always in 
the slob class—in his own town. It’s a sort of mean, 
narrow envy that one finds hardly so well developed 
It’s a thing we must get over—this dis- 
Dave Francis is 


elsewhere. 
paragement of “our own people.” 
just as big a man as some of us don’t want to recog- 
nize or admit that he is. And it is we who are small, 
if, because of nearness to him, we can see only his 
little frailties that are weaknesses drawn off into 
quarters where they detract least from and give most 
play to his strength. And so with other men identi- 
fied with the great enterprise—men like F. J. V. Skiff, 
or Isaac S. Taylor, the mastodonic or behemothic ar- 
chitect-in-chief, or Norris Gregg, who has to worry 
order out of the concession-chaos, or the gently, calm- 
ly, inevitably urgent Secretary Walter B. Stevens. 
They all seem to be going along in the same old way, 
as if there were nothing on their minds, and so we 
think they’re not great because they don’t “look the 
part.” But they are. And their calmness and their 
ordinariness of demeanor are the demonstration of 
their power. 

So, too, we St. Louisans look at the Fair and fail, 
through very familiarity with it, to appreciate it. Some 
of us drive into the park four or five times a week 
without entering the Fair Grounds, though we have 
a pass in our pockets. We don’t even look at the pic- 
tures of the buildings. As for the “news” of the Fair 
—well, there is no “news” of it in the St. Louis papers. 
The Fair as a “news” feature is not much better 
treated than a parish fair. The biggest items are put in 
a three-line paragraph. The picturesqueness, the ro- 
mance, the human interest, the ethical and esthetic in- 
terests of the Fair are all ignored for the most part. 
There’s a page of stories every day at the Fair 
grounds. There’s a great chance to find what the 
notabilities of every land within “the flaming ram- 
parts of the world” think of the Fair, from interviews 
with distinguished visitors each day. But the local 
newspapers don’t care. It might cost something ex- 
tra in ink and paper, and press work and reportorial 
skill to give the news of the Fair—therefore the Fair, 
a community of itself, goes unchronicled in all the 
phases which might interest intelligent local human 
It is because of this condition of affairs: in 


beings. 
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St. Louis that the most enthusiastic St. Louisan on 
the subject of the Fair is the man who has been away, 
and the farther away the better. St. Louis is not “up” 
on the Fair. The rest of the world already realizes 
the Fair in its true proportions—the greatest event of 
its kind the world has ever known, and, probably, the 
last of its kind. 

The representation of foreign nations will almost 
vie with our own in magnitude and interest. That is 
not due to the Fair management. It is due to the 
fact that the Fair was projected at the psychological 
time for it. The Fair comes concurrently with the 
leap of the United States into the arena of events as 
a World Power. Dewey’s guns awakened the world 
to the existence of the United States, as Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan message had jarred the older nations from 
their self-complacent superiority. We smashed Spain 
“before breakfast.” What might we not do to any 
other power, for Spain’s navy was deemed almost the 
second best in Europe. We erupted in the Far East 
and spoiled the spoliation of China. We managed 
the Philippine Islands into order, while Great Britain 
hung on the verge of defeat and disaster in South Af- 
rica. We added to our territory and our manufac- 
tures were almost swamping those of rival countries. 
The Latin lands were aroused to the march of the 
centuries and the modern ideas. The Fatherland 
trembled for the once great fame of the trade mark 
“made in Germany.” England gnashed its teeth over 
“the American invasion.” Our diplomats came out 
triumphant in every negotiation, from Paris to Pekin, 
from the conflict over the Alaskan boundary to the 
insistence upon fairness in assessing the Chinese in- 
demnity. No wonder that the foreign countries, from 
England to the now threatened Land of the Morning 
Calm, were willing to come to the World’s Fair in the 
very heart of the new World Power, to learn what 
may be learned, and to show themselves at their best. 
The World’s Fair at St. Louis next year is probably 
the last grand truce-meeting of the great nations be- 
fore the war which shall decide the world’s supremacy. 
The world will gather here as the five nations gathered 
at Victoria’s jubilee just before the shock which loos- 
ened the bands of Empire beyond repair, even by such 
desperate devices of empirical statesmanship as Jo- 
seph Chamberlain’s newly-formulated protective poli- 
cy. Here the Nations of the Earth will come to size 
up one another and to take our measure. The event 
is big with fate. No wonder we St. Louisans hardly 
aroused from our torpor of provincialism, are not 
awake to the stupendousness of the event, to its im- 
portance to mankind in a manner illimitably, infinitely 
transcending the petty near-by conception of it as an 
occasion upon which we shall make a few paltry dol- 
lars off the stranger within the gates. 


Doubtless the Fair must be viewed in smaller ways, 
since small things make great, but little criticism and 
petty caviling are surely out of place. We surely can 
be awed into ignoring small things, like the four or 
five extremely wealthy men of St. Louis who have re- 
fused to “come in” on the Fair, before a view of the 
Exposition such as has been given of it as a focus of 
pause in world movement before that movement is 
resumed in ways that may subvert the world’s politics 
and its innumerous economies. We may fear that 
we shall not have enough hotels to accommodate visi- 
tors, but that fear is not well grounded, in the opinion 
of those who have studied the matter. We may re- 
gret that we shall not have railroad facilities equal to 
the uccessities of the Fair, but there are men at work 
upon that feature of the event who know their business 
and are not flurried over the prospect of colossal fail- 
ure. We may sighingly lament that art and architec- 
ture nave been ruthlessly sacrificed to utilitarianism in 


the construction of the Fair buildings, but most of y. 
are not experts on that subject, and whatever of disas. 
ter we may suspect or forebode, it will hurt none of 
us to wait and see what shall be the final and finisheq 
result of the work of men who are certainly not labor. 
ing to achieve failure and equally certainly cannot be 
altogether devoid of zsthetic ideality when they have 
imagination enough to sustain them in their attack 
upon the obstacles that confronted them, and still cop. 
front them, in rearing a sudden city in a forest to 
meet a million requirements and myriad varying tastes 
and interests. 

The World’s Fair is very near at hand. [t's 
enough, almost, to make one catch his breath to tiink 
of the imminence of the event. There is no reason, 
though, that we St. Louisans should have “stage- 
fright.” It is noticeable that those who seem 
most prone to hopeless rattlement are not tlie 
men who have been in the thick of the 
work, and tortured by the endlessly compli- 
cated problems, but the little fellows who have 
sat back and contributed nothing to the solution of 
the difficulties but criticism of men and’ measures based 
upon the narrowest and most sordid motives. — By all 
the gods, it is more worth while to have been doing 
something, and doing it not too well, but yet one’s best, 
for the Fair, and to face the fearsome thing of the 
future called Failure, than to have been a mere gnat- 
like critic, soiling and spoiling big attempts and ex- 
alted effects with fly-specks of opinion. The men 
who have run the risk of failure are deserving of all 
and highest honors. They will not fail. The high 
gods permit no failure to the men who dare great 
things, or if they seem to do so, we almost always learn 
anew the great lesson that “not failure, but low aim, 
is crime.” The men who are making the Fair are 
working in a community, to a too great extent, apa- 
thetic. Their work reaches now a climax. It is 
base in anyone to presuppose that work such as has 
been done here can be futile. It is a denial of the 
eternal reason that sweetly and serenely orders all 
things. The Fair will be a success, and it will be 
so because a few men had hope and faith, and best of 
all, that love which energizes brain and muscle into 
results beneficial in circles widening infinitely out 
from the interests and personalities of those who do 


the work. 
ah 


New Year’s Politics. 

NINETEEN-FOUR will bring in, too, a National elec- 
tion of rather more interest than we thought, six 
months ago, would attach to that event. It seemed, 
up to a short time since, that Mr. Roosevelt would 
have no difficulty in securing a nomination to the 
place he came into by Mr. McKinley’s death, and that 
his election was a foregone conclusion. There is no 
such seeming now. The merest amateur in observ- 
ing the trend of the times can now see that Mr. Roose- 
velt has no “cinch” upon the nomination. There is 
proof from every side that there is a tremendous op- 
position to him in his party. There is no reasonable 
doubt that what are known as the business interests 
of the country are, as they have always been, inimical 
to him. Mr. Roosevelt is not trusted. His honesty 
is not in doubt at all. It is his temperament that 
men fear. There is a streak of the hysterical, many 
wise men reason, in Mr. Roosevelt, something that 
flares up into freneticism, that shrills up into the voice 
of the female overwrought. They look upon his bril- 
liancy and talent as something akin to precocity in 
children, and precocity, we all know, is as likely to 
lead people wrong as right. Mr. Roosevelt has been 
a good President, but he has talked too much. He 
has talked unadvisedly: He has said things that he 
has had to take back. He has threatened things from 
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He has talked like 
‘alist to capture the crowd, and then he has acted 


which he has had to back down. 


a ot 
‘na way to please the plutocratic leaders of his party. 


He has 
around to the doing of the things demanded by the 


party bosses. He appeals every little while to the 
volatile elements of the country with something that 
makes the great interests quake in their boots, and 
then he turns around and disappoints those he first 
pleased by doing just what the great interests want. 
\Mr. Roosevelt has shown himself an accomplished 
straddler in a thousand ways. He has said many 
big things, but when he has put them in action, why 
the mountain has labored and brought forth a mouse. 
He has not had the nerve he has always boasted, else 
he would have cleaned out the Postal Department. He 
has “put his foot in it,” in the matter of social equal- 
ity of the negro, and to remedy that he has played to 
the labor gallery. Then, after playing to the interest 
of organized labor in the coal strike, he calls down 
Unionism in the matter of the “open shop” in the gov- 
ernment printing office. He blustered in the North- 
ern Securities case, but his Secretary of the Treasury 
helped out the Wall street gamblers by accepting 
municipal bonds as security for government moneys. 
The President has preached civil service reform with 
almost maddening persistency, yet he has stood for 
such iniquities in the post office in St. Louis as would 
not have been tolerated in any effete monarchy. He 
has been false to his teachings in promoting his friend, 
General Wood, to a rank in the army that involves a 
rotten injustice to hundreds of other good officers. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s winking at the Panama revolution 
has hurt him in the opinion of those who thought him 
above any such double-dealing and petty dickering. 
They could have forgiven him for taking by force a 
strip of land sufficient for the building of the canal, 
but they cannot forgive hm for turning a blind side 
while a pack of petty boodlers in the State of Panama 
organize a secession from Colombia, for no other pur- 
pose than to monopolize the canal graft, to grab ten, 
or maybe, twenty millions of dollars. This untram- 
meled President has made terms with his enemies in 
so often that those enemies have now little 
fear of him. If Mr. Hanna were to allow the use 
of his name as a candidate for President, the Republi- 
can party would nominate the genial Ohioan. Mr. 
Roosevelt is beaten for the nomination the day that 
Hanna, Platt, Quay, Cullom and one or two other 
senatorial bosses come to an agreement on a policy 
in the next convention. All the country over Mr. 
Roosevelt has kept in office, so far as possible, the 
McKinley appointees, and they are friendly to Mc- 
Kinley’s friend and political creator, Hanna. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appointments have been bad, from a po- 
litical standpoint, in almost every great community. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s manner has offended leading Republi- 
cans who have called upon him from all the great 
Mr. Roosevelt’s taking of advice 
from men outside the lines of practical politics has 
affronted the politicians. Mr. Roosevelt’s standing 
by Postmaster-General Payne has affronted the civil 
service reformers and mugwumps. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
preachments of various very patent virtues have wear- 
ied the whole country. _ His dabbling in everything 
has made good newspaper reading, but it has had the 
effect of familiarizing him to the public to his own 
injury, just as the same habit discredited Mr. Glad- 
stone in his later days, when he was willing to write a 
laudatory preface or praiseful review for the book 
of any new author. Mr. Roosevelt’s race suicide talk 
has been too sensational in its effect to please the 
country’s conservatives. It smacked not a little of 
the “secret-cure-for-secret-ailment” advertisement or 
the prospectus of the unethical practitioner’s widely 


posed as an independent, but he has come 


the party 


States and cities. 
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A President with “a 


pop in his pants’ pocket,” is not an edifying spectacle. 


circulated “marriage guide.” 


The country was rather grieved at his treatment of 
General Miles, an older man than himself. ‘The ros- 
ter of faults to be found with the President, might be 
lengthened out till the crack 0’ doom. They are all 
small, but “men are a small breed” with whom small 
things count, and the total of small dissatisfactions 
yeaches a vast sum of disfavor and discontent. The 


President is far from being as popular as he was two 


years ago. He is not even as popular in the West 
as he was. In the East the opposition to him is al- 
most rabid. It rises in some places to personal dis- 


like. Underneath it all is a feeling; not perhaps very 
well defined, that in some way Mr. Roosevelt has 
derogated in some respects from the dignity of the 
office. This feeling is, perhaps, most intense at Wash- 
ington. There, where the President is best known, it 
is hardly too much to say that the President is hated, 
and nine little stories out of ten that you hear about 
him are calculated to belittle him and his methods. 
This seems to be harsh matter to write about the 
Chief Executive, but it is a fact of general knowledge 
in well informed circles everywhere. Mr. Roosevelt 
is both distrusted and disliked, and while he has ap- 
pealed to the country at large as a picturesque per- 
sonality, it may be said that he has made no deeper 
impression upon the country. He has disappointed 
both the radicals and the conservatives. He has sidled 
up to the former to allure them with hope of his help, 
only to withdraw towards the latter, who distrust him 
for his flirtation with the parties of the first part. I 
don’t like to put it as some of the boys put it in 
street conversation, but I will say that many big poli- 
ticians have asserted that the President has not al- 
ways been fajthful in the fulfillment of his promises 
and agreements with them. Mr. Roosevelt grows in 
unpopularity with that element of the party that will 
dominate in the conventions, and if that element be- 
comes a little more strongly convinced of his waning 
favor with the people, he will be turned down, and 
turned down hard. 

Mr. Hanna, on the other hand, has gained in pop- 
ularity in the last three years. He is no longer in 
the mental picture gallery of the average American 
as a coarse, brutal money-bag in checked clothes, in 
which each check bears a dollar mark. He is now 
pictured to most of us, a chubby-cherubic, genial, be- 
nevolent, well-habited gentleman, with a keen eye and 
sound, common sense written all over him. He is 
regarded more and more as a statesman, and less as 
a politician, with no ideas above or beyond “results.” 
His advice to his party colleagues has been found to 
be sound, and his political rivals respect and admire 
and even like him. He has a soul above his money- 
bags, too. He has taken a deep interest in the great 
labor problem, and has done not a little towards its so- 
lution without slopping over in any way. He stands 
by his friends to the last ditch, and he has made him- 
self necessary many times at the White House, where, 
in the early days of the Roosevelt accession ne was 
made to feel, or the public was made to believe, he 
was an unwelcome personality. He has been the 
man to preside at the safety valve in the White House 
whenever there were indications there of too much 
steam or too little, as the case might be. He has been 
the solid leader of the party in the Senate, and has 
eclipsed the President’s favorite, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
every time there was anything like a crisis. Hanna 
has had no rival for sheer power in the councils of 
the party or the administration, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. Root, who has been the premier of the 
administration in all but name, and who, while loyal 
to Mr. Roosevelt, is not ignorant of the virtues and 
potentialities of Mr. Hanna. The Ohio Senator is 
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the idol of the party regulars. There is no nonsense 


about him on the doetrinaire lines. They know that 
he is a man who will not endanger the party tradition. 
They fear, and, in fact, the whole country, that is the 
conservative part of the country, fears that if Mr. 
Roosevelt should be elected again, without his ambi- 
tion for another term to keep him in line, he might 
venture upon a line of conduct that would smash the 
party and even endanger the country in some, as yet 
Hanna, therefore, 
can have the Republican nomination for President, if 
he wants it, and signs are multiplying that he is be- 
ginning to get himself into a receptive mood prepara- 
tory to the things which may happen in the good oid 
summer time of nineteen-four. 


ok 


unforeseen, but dimly felt way. 


The Democracy. 

No human foresight can predict what the Democ- 
racy will do in 1904. Mr. Bryan is generally be- 
lieved to be out of the running for the presidential 
nomination, but if the nomination doesn’t suit Mr. 
Bryan, he may “bolt.” He has done this before. He 
threatened to do it in 1896. The other fellows bolted 
him. Mr. Bryan will never “come back” to the old 
Democratic principles. The men who rose to place 
with Bryan’s ascendancy in the party are becoming 
conservative, and are listening to reorganization talk. 
They want to keep in line with the good things. But 
Mr. Bryan must, by the necessities of his nature and 
of the situation, keep on the path of the extremist 
or fall into obscurity. He must not become common- 
place. If he does, he falls and fails. If he gives in 
to the reorganizers his paper, the Commoner, will lan- 
guish. It lives on its spirit of protest and opposition. 
Mr. Bryan can never be a moderate. We may see 
him at the head of a third party before we see him 
fighting in the ranks of a party returned to the plat- 
form of 1892, as he would phrase it, “like the dog to 
his vomit.” 

The other Democratic presidential possibilities are 
rapidly estimated. Mr. Cleveland will not be a can- 
didate. He cannot be nominated. The West will 
none of him. Mr. Gorman’s goose has been cooked 
by the fact that, he is entirely too much of and too 
smooth a politician for the Presidency. He has no 
other qualifications that anyone ever heard of. Tom 
L. Johnson was thought to be a possibility for a 
time, but the Ohioans mopped the earth with him in 
the last election, and he is down and out. Mr. Ol- 
ney of Massachusetts is mentioned as a good man, 
but Mr. Olney will be even more unsatisfactory to 
the Bryanite element, without which there would be 
no Democracy in the West, than Cleveland. Olney 
is what is called a corporation man, though its hard 
to find any sizable or personable person who isn’t a 
corporation man. Mayor-elect McClellan of New 
York doesn’t measure up to the talk there is in asso- 
ciating his name with the Presidency, though Tam- 
many’s new leader, Mr. Charles F. Murphy, is evi- 
dently training the young man for a mention in the 
convention, and is rehabilitating Bourke Cochran in 
party favor for the purpose of having Cockran make 
the nominating speech. Judge Parker, of New York, 
is still a candidate on ice. He is a David B. Hill 
protege, and Hill is not in line for honors just now. 
Ex-Senator George Gray of Delaware is supposed to 
be very acceptable to the labor element, but as has 
been intimated hereinabove, the favor of the labor 
element alone is not going to be sufficient to carry 
a man through to success next year. There remains 
to consider Carter H. Harrison of Chicago, Ill. Car- 
ter is a bright and a lucky man, and Chicago knows 
how to boom a favorite son. As the convention will 
probably be held in Chicago, Carter H. may have a 


chance. Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, has been 
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launched as a candidate for the Presidency. ‘The 
launchers didn’t mean it. Senator Cockrell was put 
up for the place for no other reason than that the 
jovial trust-buster, Col. Moses Corydon Wetmore, 


wanted to make it impossible that any one from Mis- 
souri should spring upon the National convention the 
name of David R. Francis as Missouri’s favorite son. 
There isn’t any favorite in the Democratic race—at 
present. The convention will be largely a struggle 
for supremacy between the ideas and ideals generally 
personified in Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bryan. 
The Democratic party is still badly split. It 
is divided in sentiment on the Panama_ mat- 
ter. There’s' nothing that is now keeping 
the South in line, but the “nigger,” and Mr. Roose- 
velt is to thank for reviving that issue. The South 
on most other matters is taking on a Republican tinge. 
Fourteen-cent cotton has a wonderful effect in dis- 
pelling financial vagaries, and in quieting discontent 
in that section, though it is inevitable that there will 
be a strong reaction from the cotton prosperity, and 
much suffering and despair such as usually follow 
speculative activity. 


ah ob 
Missouri in the Public Eye. 

Tue State of Missouri is going to be much in the 
public eye in the coming year, as it has been for a 
year past. There is no doubt that the publicity given 
to Mr. Joseph W. Folk, the St. Louis Circuit Attorney, 
as the result of his boodle crusade for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of this State, is bound to 
have importance in the Nation’s eye. Mr. Folk, the 
prosecutor, may be all right, but Mr. Folk, the man 
and the candidate for office, is a different proposition. 
He does not improve upon acquaintance. The voters 
of his party in the State have come in large numbers 
to look upon him as selfish in his goodness. The 
party doesn’t plainly see that it must honor Mr. Folk 
to save itself, since Mr. Folk has put the party on the 
defensive in a rather unfair manner. Mr. Folk has, 
at least, by implication, attacked his party when there 
was no cause for it. He has connived with Repub- 
licans in a sweeping condemnation of the party as one 
of boodle, when there are no facts to support such a 
charge. Mr. Folk’s loyalty to his party is doubted. 
This is aside from his work as a prosecutor. He 
might have been at once a good prosecutor and a 
good party man, but he has professed to exalt himself 
or to present himself to be exalted at the party’s ex- 
pense, and this the party most naturally resents. Of 
course it goes abroad that Mr. Folk’s ambitions are 
opposed by boodlers, but that is not the fact. Neither 
is it a fact that the machine opposes him. The ma- 
chine has been almost paralyzed by the Folk boom. 
If the machine were united against Folk, he would 
not be as strong as he is to-day. The fight upon 
Folk is not a machine fight. It is not a fight from 
the stronghold of boodle. That would nominate and 
elect him easily. The fight on Folk is based solely 
upon his disloyalty as a party man, upon his misrepre- 
sentation of his fellow Democratic officials, and upon 
his use of the machinery of justice to aggrandize him- 
self. Beyond all this, there is doubt in many minds 
of his ability. His trials of the boodle cases have 
not stood the test of examination in the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court is abused for this, but 
after a little while the people always recede from the 
position of condemning the courts. Warring on the 
courts is anarchy, and warring upon the courts be- 
cause it turns down cases poorly tried by inexperienced 
attorneys, is never popular for long. The people 
eventually stand by the courts against demagogues, 
whether the demagogue be an Altgeld in 1896, or a 
Folk in 1903. Mr. Folk will not make a safe Gov- 
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ernor if he does not make a safe Circuit Attorney. It 
is not inevitable that Mr. Folk would make a good 
Governor if he were a good Circuit Attorney. The 
older heads throughout the State do not much rel- 
ish the idea of a man who has failed in the particu- 
lars wherein Mr. Folk has failed being made Governor. 
He has done well in trapping municipal crooks, but 
almost any thief taker could do that. He has gotten 
a fugitive Assemblyman back from Mexico, but that 
was achieved, not through legal acumen, but rather 
against the advice of a statesman like John Hay, for 
no other reason than that it served the political pur- 
poses of Mr. Roosevelt to get in on the great boodle 
play to the further inflation of his own boom. It is 
more than likely that if Mr. Roosevelt had not been a 
candidate for re-election as President of the United 
States and Mr. Folk had not been instrumental in 
making a great fuss over boodle, there would never 
have been any extradition of Kratz. Mr. Folk is a 
good man, an honest man in some senses of the word, 
but he is not the man of ability that most Missourians 
would like to see Governor, while his passion for 
publicity makes him further distasteful to the conser- 
vatives. The fight upon Mr. Folk springs from among 
those who have been nearest to him. It is based upon 
his own characteristic shiftiness and indirection of 
personal method. It has its origin in the resentment 
party men feel against his failure to support his party, 
except when he is himself a candidate. It has fuel 
added to its flame when Mr. Folk, talking of purifying 
the party of wrong doing and nominating good men, 
is found never to have voted at a primary but three 
times in about eleven years. The old line party men 
don’t see why Mr. Folk should be suddenly thrust in 
the Governorship over men who have served the party 
for years, and served it as honestly and faithfully, if 
not as spectacularly as Mr. Folk has done. This is 
the nature of the opposition to Mr. Folk. The bood- 
lers have nothing to do with it. Indeed, the boodlers 
would be only too ready to acquiesce in any move- 
ment that would put Folk out of his place as prose- 
cutor. Be all these things as they may, Missouri’s 
campaign is going to be watched closely by the whole 
Union, and will make the State a center of interest 
aside from the World’s Fair. The fight will be 
waged by young men exclusively. The oldest of the 
chief candidates for Governor is not forty-five. Mr. 
Folk will be beaten, or he will be elected. The chances 
are all in favor of the former, since he has been put 
under the microscope of opposition. He is fighting 
the party that elected him and the Supreme Court 
that reversed his cases. He is inferentially accusing 
all who oppose him of being boodlers. His pose is 
that of the only honest man, and even patient, long- 
suffering Missouri will not stand for that. 


a 
Russia and Japan. 

As I write, it seems impossible that there shall not 
be a conflict between Russia and Japan over Korea. 
The causes which drive the nations into conflict are 
many and of wide range. Both nations need an out- 
let for their energies. Both are thrilling with a new 
life that demands enlarged fields of activity. Russia 
cannot be kept from the sea. Japan will not consent 
to remain tied up in an island, however beautiful. 
Russia is a great, slow moving force. It moves pa- 
tiently. Delays fret it not. It is ever ready to par- 
ley, but while it parleys it prepares its hosts for 
marching. It moves down on China resistlessly. It 
moves down upon Turkey. It aims for India. It 
has a foothold of a dubious sort even in Korea, and it 
wants Japan kept out of that place. Russia is a fac- 
tor in Africa. Its agents were and are strong in 
remote Abyssinia. It rendered secret help to the 


Boers. And always it has played deftly at making 


trouble. It has played the interests of every Power jy 
the Orient one against the other, fomenting distrust 
while it prepared for the accomplishment of its Own 
ends. It sprung universal peace tribunal plan fo, 
the beguilement of the Powers, and it went right aheaq 
strengthening itself in Manchuria. 
where in the Orient, and its pervasiveness galls Ja- 
pan the more because Japan has been encouraged jy 
its good opinion of itself, first by the prolonged plaud- 
its of the occidentals for its progress in material ways, 
and its adoption of Western ideas, and second, because 
of its success, surprising to itself, in its war with 
China. When it was about to take what it deemed 
its reward after the triumph over China, Russia 
stepped in and made the victory a barren one. The 
Japanese, reaching out for a strong foothold on the 
Asian mainland, were driven back to their island, and 
in upon themselves to fret and fume in exasperating 
futility. Naturally our sympathies are with the little 
fellow,—except when we feel called upon ourselves 
to put down some little fellow. We incline to sym- 
pathize with Japan. But then, again, Russia was a 
pretty good friend of ours in a crisis in the Civil War, 
when it seemed England was about to side with the 
element that wanted to destroy the Union, and we, 
as a rule, pride ourselves upon not forgetting our 
friends. Still Russia’s advance to Eastern supremacy 
means, if it mean anything, that eventually we shall 
face her in a contest for superiority. Russia in Asia 
with an active population, led by men of brains, once 
at the Pacific, and she is a very near neighbor of ours 
—just look at the map of the Behring Strait and see, 
Russia in the Pacific will compete with us for the 
commerce of that ocean, and the competition wili be 
brisk we need not doubt. Russia in China and in 
Korea will be a mighty power. Her resources ate 
limitless. They are greater than our own, or will 
be when fully developed. They will seek markets 
after satisfying the Russians themselves. Eventually, 
however friendly they may be to-day, Russia and the 
United States must confront one another as rivals. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that we should almost 
instinctively sympathize with any movement tending 
to check Russian advance? Japan is unequal to the 
task of permanently checking Russia. Japan has not 
the men nor the resources. In the long run, Japan 
must take a back place, even though temporarily Japan 
may be aided by other powers. In the long run Eng- 
land must look out for herself. Her colonies are 
held by but a weak thread now, and British grit may 
be what it was in olden time, but it has not the back- 
ing of gumption it had in days of yore, as the Boer 
war too plainly showed. Great Britain is in bad 
shape for a fight, and the tales of its own generals 
and admirals confirm the impression the world gath- 
ered from its doddering campaigns in South Africa. 
France and Germany, too, are friendly to Russia at 
the present time, not that they have any reason to 
love the Bear, but that they fear and hate the Livn. 
Russia, by sheer dogged delaying persistence, must, 1" 
time, win its ends. All the European Powers are 
paralyzed before Russia’s slow moving certainty of 
success in its purposes. They cannot all bluff the 
Bear. He is asked to agree to get out of Manchuria, 
and he does so, but on the date set for his getting out, 
behold, new troops are moving in. Russia cannot 
be stopped—at least, not by any European Power. 
There is no Power dares seriously to attempt it. They 
may propose to do so, but Russia will only hold back 
from overt act until it gathers strength for the blow 
it wishes to deliver, and when that blow falls there 
will be no withstanding it. Japan may hold back 
Russia for awhile, but only for a while. Russia is 
content to wait. In the end Russia will bring up 
against the United States in the Pacific, and then— 


Russia is every. 
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> Meantime, we cannot intervene in the war that 


what 5 
come now or a little later. 
no interest, as yet, to justify intervention. 


It is not our policy. 


may 


We have 
We are not likely to be called in, as we were called 


in to China. And Russia does not pay us as much 
respect as we should like in the matter of the open 
door in China. As little, almost, as she pays to our 
illegitimate protests against the massacre of Jews at 
Kishineff. Russia is one country that, we may be 
sure, is not much afraid of us, more especially as our 
interests in the Far East are small. However we 
may sympathize with Japan, it is not now apparent 
ay we can help her. We are as powerless against 
Russian aggression in the Orient as a man might have 
been against Pelee in eruption. It seems as if noth- 
ing can avail against the deadly patience of Russia. 
There is, to my thinking, nothing that can stay Rus- 
sia, but one thing, and that beyond the realm of prob- 
ability—an awakening of China. There are the mil- 
lions that might confront the Russian millions suc- 
cessfully, but the Chinese are sunk in slothful content 
with the thing which is. If all China was to turn 
Boxer, and then turn on Russia, there might be an 
end of the Muscovite advance, but why talk of that 
when there is so much to assure us that Russia is in 
power, to a large extent, in the Chinese court itself, 
and in the upper inner councils of the Boxers? Japan 
may put up a brilliant fight when the fighting comes, 
but in the long run Russia will win, and that, in spite 
of any moral sense of the world that may be aroused 
in opposition to its purposes. 
ale be 
The World of Graft. 


Tue New York World and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch continue to expose the bold and bald crooked- 
ness of the shipbuilding syndicate. The trust’s at- 
torney writing from France shows that the entire en- 
terprise was a skin game. He actually got mad at 
the French because they were not ready to bite. He 
smacked his lips in glee at the prospect of getting the 
Pope to invest his savings in the great game of stock 
jobbing. Every new detail of the deal shows up tie 
alleged men of high finance interested in it, as a pack 
of thieves, who hardly took the trouble to cloak their 
thievery under disguises or euphemisms. They united 


‘ to rob the earth, and meantime they were robbing one 


Nixon and Schwab and Dresser and all 
the others lied to one another, held out money on one 
another, doctored statements, and in general behaved 
like a pack of crooks ignorant of even thieves’ honor. 
What are we to say of this? Nothing, evidently. The 
thieves got together and agreed to settle their differ- 
ences that the public might not catch on to them all. 
The story was choked off in the interest of saving the 


another. 


entire market and the reputations of the magnates. 


“Suppress the rottenness” was the cure the market 
devised, and all the papers but those I have mentioned, 
appear to have acquiesced. And yet the country 
thunders against the municipal and legislative boodler. 
What hope is there for financial honor and morality 
among the smaller citizens of the country when the 
men who have been pointed out as examples of su- 
preme American success are shown to have indulged in 
practices that are no whit less crooked than the rank- 
est confidence game or get-rich-quick job ever con- 
cocted? John A. Lee, of Missouri, is no worse than 
Schwab. No grafting member of the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Assembly was any worse morally than Lewis 
T. Nixon. Read the story of Gates, the Forgetful, in 
one of the current magazines, and say whether the 
meanest creature who has been pinched for bribery in 
St. Louis is not his superior in integrity. Follow up 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s story of Rockefeller in another 
Magazine, and then, if you can, find wards to condemn 
the men who tried to pass the Suburban bill in St. 
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Louis with money because they found the Assembly 
plugged with money against their measures. Study 
the intimations as to the methods whereby the Fuller 
Construction Company rose to supremacy in the build- 
ing line in New York, and then condemn the boys 
who split up a large bundle at a birthday party in St. 
Louis while the celebrant of the natal day whistled 
“Home, Sweet Home” to his own pious accompani- 
ment. Mr. Josiah Flynt has written of “the world 
of graft” in the slums of many cities. The real world 
of graft is the world of the higher finance and business. 
Even St. Louis furnished a blue-blooded forger aid 
thief who put to shame the achievements of the men 
he denounced for years. The upper world of American 
life is more hopelessly corrupt than the lower. The 
exaggerations as to conditions in high society being ad- 
mitted, it still remains measurably true that the pas- 
sions are more wholesome and their loose play more 
naturally defensible in the red-light regions of any 
city. There is no escaping the fact that most of the 
great fortunes of the country are tainted with corrup- 
tion in the getting. There is no escaping the law 
that sin has its punishment one way or another, and 
that the sons and daughters and wives reared and 
nurtured on corruptly acquired wealth must take unto 
themselves some of the corruption. It is folly for the 
writers and preachers of the day to be lecturing the 
poor upon the virtues, when the very people to whom 
the writers and preachers sycophantically defer in 
public and private are grossly immoral in business, 
even to the point of robbing the widow and the orphan. 
There is abundant condemnation for all those who 
steal in little or who give evidence that they live in 
some degree of surrender to the natural and more 
kindly passions, but how little real condemnation there 
is for the big crooks whose methods resulting in finan- 
cial success are emulated by the thousands below them, 
struggling for existence. Reading of Morgan, of 
Rockefeller, of Gates, of Carnegie’s rise to fame, of 
Nixon, why should we wonder at men like Croker of 
New York, or thunder against a man like Ed Butler 
in St. Louis? Is there anyone who reads this paragraph 
who can express surprise that when he mixes among 
the humbler folks in the city or the country he comes 
so frequently upon the man who holds the belief that 
“nobody is on the square.” Of course there are plenty 
of people “on the square,” but the point is that so 
many people quickly generalizing from particular in- 
stances believe that there are very few “on the square.” 
It is almost impossible for anyone who moves at all 
in the actual world to refrain from preferring the 
frankly bad people, the open crooks, the undisguised 
scoundrels, the scarlet women, to the many persons in 
more or less honored place in society who have all the 
vices of the tabooed elements and none of their virtues 
to speak of. The revelations of high finance and the 
scandals of high society do not mean that all financiers 
are thieves or that all people in society are miscella- 
neous in-their affections, but they assuredly do mean 
that there is a frightful amount of rottenness at the 
top of our social system and that most of the rotten- 
ness we find at the bottom is filtered down from the 
top. And the people at the bottom seem to suffer 
palpably for their misdeeds, while those at the top 
do not. 


ok ob 
Speed Mosby's Book. 
Mr. SPEED Mossy, who was a deputy clerk or 
something in the office of the Clerk of the Missouri 
Supreme Court, is the latest martyr. He wrote a 


book. “Ben Blunt” it is called. I read it in the 
manuscript. It is not the best book I ever read, nor 
the worst. “Ben Blunt” is said to depict several 


Missouri statesmen of more or less prominence to their 
disadvantage. I confess that in looking into the man- 
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uscript I found nothing heinous in the work. It was 
mildly amusing and a little sophomoric, I thougnt. 
Well, the book has been published and now it is an- 
nounced that because of the book Mr. Mosby has been 
“fired” from his political job. I don’t know anything 
about the facts as to Mr. Mosby being “bounced ;” but 
I am under the impression that Mr. Mosby made his 
arrangements to come to St. Louis and live and pub- 
lish a lively magazinelet called the Yahoo long before 
the book was put in type. This was quite generally 
understood, I believe. It was so generally under- 
stood that the first reviews I saw of the advance sheets 
of Mr. Mosby’s book intimated that Mr. Mosby was 
going to leave his place. The symptoms of this case 
then indicate a case of advertising. Mr. Mosby got 
out his book and then got out of his job so as to make 
the loss of his job, he having found another and more 
congenial one, a boost for his book. The officers of 
the Supreme Court are charged with punishing an 
author for writing a book. They may have done so, 
but I doubt it. They would not be such fools in view 
of the fact that the Supreme Court was already under 
heavy fire for suppressing the liberty of the press in 
fining newspaper editors for harsh comment upon 
decisions. I think the officers of the Supreme Court 
are “in bad,” because they have stood for Mr. Mosby’s 
little act of getting out of office with the intimation 
that his terribly truthful book caused him to be fired. 
Mr. Mosby’s book contains nothing for which he 
should be fired, and no one has said he was fired 
because of his book, or that he was fired at all-- 
except Mr. Mosby. This, taken in connection with the 
fact that Mr. Mosby had made all his arrangements 
to leave his job before the book was printed, leads me 
to suspect that Mr. Mosby is as clever an advertiser 
I am inclined to think that his 
superiors were thoughtlessly not averse to his getting 
an ad by thus creating a curiosity about his book, but 


as he is a writer. 


if they were so good-natured, they must now be sorry 
for it, since the advertising scheme has been taken 
seriously and the Supreme Court suffers because of 
this act of alleged mediaeval tyranny. The Supreme 
Court cannot stand much of this sort of advertising 
of a man’s book when it is under such criticism as 
is being heaped upon it for punishing editors for con- 
tempt and for discharging a convicted boodler upon 
points of law. I am glad, of course, that Mr. Mosby’s 
book is selling in great numbers, but I am sorry 
that the Supreme Court had to be used just at this time 
in such a fake advertising scheme that at another time 
would be harmless. I repeat that I have no definite 
knowledge of the facts, but that I have the impression 
that Mr. Mosby, the author of “Ben Blunt,” made his 
arrangements to leave his place in the Supreme Clerk's 
office long before his novel was in print. This being 
the impression I have, I cannot help expressing regret 
that even so good a fellow as Speed Mosby should so 
far succumb to the trickery of the times as to bring the 
highest court in the State into bad repute solely to 
create an adventitious interest in his clever book of 
fiction. We all know, too, that the use of the “Ben 
Blunt” incident will not be overlooked by the friends 
of one of the aspirants for Governor who unfortunate- 
ly find that the only way to help their candidate is by 
discrediting every other man and all the institutions 
of the State. I should like to know how long before 
“Ben Blunt” was published did Supreme Court Clerk 
John Green know that Speed Mosby was to leave Jef- 
ferson City to live in St. Louis? 
About Transit Stock. 


Ir 1s observed that St. Louis Transit common stock 
is on the rise after being long on the down grade. This 
is, T take it, quite a compliment to the members of the 
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a majority of the so-called civilized world, 

it is not untimely to consider the movement 
or to notice the values of effort and expense as put 
forth by churchmen, philanthropists, sociologists, civic 
leaguers and lay progressionists. 

There are many ways of illustrating the real atti- 
tude of the professed reformer. For instance: I 
live in the Hyde Park district of Chicago, where 
constant warfare is being waged upon those unlicensed 
and illegal distributers of alcohol which are known 
locally as blind pigs. Openly conducted saloons are 
out of the question, for local option has declared 
against them. 

The leading spirit and the most irrepressible actu- 
ary against saloons, blind pigs and public drunken- 
ness in my district not only consumes alcoholic bev- 
erages in his own home, but the beer wagon or the 
grocery van deliver at almost daily intervals at his 
back door more red liquor than the average poor 
man’s family would consume in a week. He is a 


N OW that the spirit of reform has seized upon 


reformer. He hates the liquor habit to show in 
his aristocratic neighborhood. One day he said to 
me: 


“You don’t seem to understand the real motive 
of this anti-liquor movement. What we are trying 
to do is to save the middle and lower classes from 
themselves. They can’t afford to drink. Mind you, 
I don’t say that a little stimulant is bad. But it is 
ruinous, dishonest, unfair, dangerous for the wage- 
worker to use alcohol. Its purchase robs his family 
of necessities. Its use disables him for work. He 
is too uneducated, too undisciplined to keep drink 
under control, but permits what may be a good servant 
to become a tyrannous master.” 

Now, in the first place, I don’t accept the phrase 
“middle and lower classes.” To many more or iess 
observant contemporaries the human family is best 
described as of two lots, viz.: the nurtured and the 
unnurtured. Nurture is not learning. The wiscst, 
gentlest, most generous, best poised man I know is 
unlettered. He does not know what wise men think 
of him and his equals. All that he knows is what 
he knows. The only opinion that weighs with 
him is his own. He may be untaught, but he thinks. 
He may be rude, but he feels keenly. He has no 
religion except to love somebody and to give up. 
He has no system except to work and to notice. He 
is not trying to reform anybody except himself. He 
is watchman in a switch-tower on a suburban rail- 
way. He is what I would call a nurtured man. Work, 
hardship, want, observation, the memory of his 
mother, courage, love for an only child;—these are 
the influences which have nurtured him. He realizes 
that, so far as he knows, he is himself the weakest of 
men. And he deals with himself. 

And in what way? He observes and says nothing. 
He is tolerant and kind to all men. He avoids whis- 
key because it makes him near-sighted and causes 
him to forget his switch handles. He does not smoke 
because the daughter, whom he loves, needs all the 
money he can set aside for her tuition at a business 
college, or for dresses, hats, what-not. 
harangue neighbors who drink, because he does not 
pretend to understand either their motives or their 
resources. Simply he knows that he cannot afford 
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By John H. Raftery 


liquor or tobacco; that it disarranges his faculties 
to consume beer; that it would be unreasonable and 
“crooked” to spend money for acquired appetites. 
He is just doing his best. 

To my mind he is the ideal reformer. 

One of the most loud-mouthed opponents of or- 
ganized labor in Chicago is a tyrant and a martinet 
with his household servants. He rules them with 
a rod of iron, never speaks to them except in remoni- 
strance, regards them as menials only and rails con- 
stantly against the arrogance of the working classes. 
He has written satirically biting “pieces” to the news- 
papers inveighing against the demands of the servant 
girls and especially against the union which regulates 
hours and require one day off each week for cooks, 
housemaids, nurses and parlor maids. He belongs 
to an organization which has for its motive the 
discipline of hired help. Of course he will dis- 
cipline nobody; he will reform nothing; he will 
accomplish nothing but to invite hatred for himself 
and ridicule for his associates. He is known as a 
reformer, and, I understand, he gives money in great 
sums to the Baptist Mission at Tien-Tsin. 

It occurs to me that the only way this man can 
ever achieve anything in the way of certain and per- 
manent reform is to begin with himself. The job, not 
being either small or easy, is worthy of even his best 
efforts. 

I know two women who are prominent in the 
“work” of the Women’s Social Economics Club here 
whose children make a practice of robbing my refrig- 
erator. I could readily forgive such forays if these 
neglected little ones did not use foul epithets and 
were clean behind their ears. But I find myself be- 
coming hardened against the children and forgetting 
that it is their mothers, rather than the boys, whom 
I should blame. Finally—and to apply the instance— 
I am struck with the fact that these women reformers 
are not only neglecting their offspring, but, indirectly, 
they are tempting me from the path of righteousness. 
For I have found my best anchor in love for clul- 
dren; in patience with the unguided or the misguided. 

If I knew the ladies in question well enough to 
be confidential, I would suggest that their best field 
for reform lay quite at home. To wash the kids, 
would be a fine beginning. To take the boys a-playing 
pirate along the shores of the lake would be a good 
follow-up, as the mail-order people say. 

Finally, to be quite direct, and, perhaps, naive, 
I think that most reformers belong to the Buttinsky 
family. Instead of adjusting themselves to the riglits 
and necessities of their fellow-men, they propose to 
force the opinions, the conduct and the aspirations 
of the public into their own narrow measure. Meas- 
uring the vices of others by their own irritation, or 
by their own selfish requirements, or by some written 
but unapplied rule of conduct, they overlook the fact 
that they are themselves oblique, hard, loveless, 
self-seeking, arrogant, intolerant. 

Reform, like charity, should begin at home. Gen- 
erally it is a sniffing, holier-than-thou expression of 
uncharity. Dewitt Talmage and Carrie Nation are 
at opposite ends of a long column of reformers; the 
one a shrewd fakir who bamboozled the public, the 
other an hysterical ignoramus whose “mission” pre- 
vented her from keeping her home decent. Every- 


body believes in reform who believes in anything, 
How many make sure of one brand saved from the 
burning? How many begin with themselves? 

I never was in sympathy with reformers. But that 
man in the switch-tower strikes me as all right. 
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Work, Death and Sickness 


By Leo Tolstoy 


can Indians. 

God, they say, at first made men so that they 
had no need to work; they wanted neither houses, 
nor clothes, nor food, and they all lived till they were 
a hundred years, and did not know what illness was 
like. 

When after some time God looked to see how peo- 
ple were living, He saw that instead of being happy in 
their life they had quarreled with one another and, 
each caring for himself, had brought matters to such 
a pass that far from enjoying life they cursed it. 

Then God said to Himself, “This comes of their 
living separately, each for himself.” And to change 
this state of things God so arranged matters that it 
was impossible for people to live without working. To 
avoid suffering from cold and hunger they were now 
obliged to build dwellings, and to dig the ground, and 
to grow and gather fruits and grain. 

“Work will bring them together,” thought God. 
“They cannot make their tools, and sow, and gather 
their harvests, and spin and weave, and make their 
clothes, each one by himself. 

“Tt will make them understand that the more heart- 
ily they work together the more they will obtain and 
the better they will live; and this will unite them.” 

Time passed on, and again God came to see how 
men were living, and whether they were happy in their 
life. 

But He found them living worse than before. They 
worked together—that they could not help—but they 
did not all work together, being broken up into little 
groups. And each group tried to snatch work from 
another group, and they hindered one another, wasting 
time and strength in their struggles, so that things 
went ill with them all. 

Having seen that this, too, was not well, God decid- 
ed so to arrange things that men should not know 
the time of their death, but might die at any moment; 
and he announced this to them. 

“Knowing that each of them mav die at any mo- 
ment,” thought God, “they will not, by grasping at 
gains in a life that may end so soon, spoil the hours 
of life that are allotted to them.” 

But it turned out otherwise. When God’ returned 
to see how people were living Hé saw that their life 


T HIS is a legend current among the South Ameri- 


was as bad as ever. 

These who were strong, availing themselves of the 
fact that men might die at any time, subdued those 
who were weaker, killing some and threatening others. 
And it came about that only the strongest and their 
descendants did no work and suffered from the weari- 
ness of idleness, while those who were weaker had to 
work beyond their strength and suffered from lack of 
rest. Each set of men feared and hated the other. And 
the life of man became yet more unhappy. 

Having seen all this, God, to mend matters, decided 
to make use of one last means. He sent sickness of 
all kinds among men. God thought that when all 
men were exposed to sickness they would understand 
that those who are well must have pity on those who 
are sick and must help them, that when they them- 
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And again God went away, but when He came back 


how men lived, now that they were subject to 
;. He saw that their life was worse than be- 
fore. The very sickness that, in God’s purpose, 
chould have united men, had divided them more than 
Those men who were strong enough to make 
others work for them forced them also to attend to 
them in times of sickness, but did not in their turn look 
after other sick people. And those who were forced 
to work for others and to look after the sick were so 
worn out with work that they had no time to look 
after their own sick, but left them without attendance. 
Moreover, people considered many of the illnesses in- 
fectious, and fearing to catch them, they not only did 
not draw nearer to the sick, but even separated them- 
selves from those who did attend the sick. 
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Then God said to Himself: “If even this means will 
not bring men to understand wherein their happiness 
lies, then let them be brought to it by their sufferings.” 
And God left men to themselves. 

And left to themselves, men lived long before they 
understood that they could and should be happy. Only 
in the very latest times a few of them have begun to 
understand that work ought not to be a bugbear for 
some and like that of galley slaves for others, but 
should be a common and happy occupation, uniting all 
men. They have begun to understand that with death 
constantly threatening each other, the only reasonable 
business of every man is to spend the years, months, 
hours and minutes allotted to him in unity and love. 
They have begun to understand that sickness, far 
from dividing men, should, on the contrary, give op- 
portunity for loving union with one another. 


The Story of Wagner’s “Parsifal” 


By Henry T. Finck 


HEN Wagner’s last work had its first per- 
\W formance, at Bayreuth, on July 26, 1882, 
less than seven months before his death, at 
the age of sixty-nine, his bitterest enemy wrote regard- 
ing his creative power and the music: “For a man of 
Wagner’s age, and with his system, it seems to me in 
‘Parsifal’ to continue to be astounding. Any one 
who can write pieces of the enchanting melodious 
charm of the flower-girl scene, and of the energy of 
the final scene in ‘Parsifal,’ still has control of a power 
which his youngest contemporaries may envy him. 
‘Parsifal’ is scored in a surprisingly discreet 
manner. In the art of orchestration Wagner has not 
grown old; in ‘Parsifal’ this art has developed into 
pure magic, and for every change of mood conjures 
the most wonderful sounds in infinite shades and va- 
riety.” 

One thing, however, must be borne in mind. In 
“Parsifal,” more than in any other of Wagner’s works, 
the music is so conditioned by the poem and the 
scenery, and so intimately blended with them, that it 
is imperatively necessary to be familiar with the story 
of the opera. Unfortunately, there is no adequate 
English translation of the noble poem; but the existing 
ones are better than nothing at all, and every pur- 
chaser of a ticket who fails to read the poem once or 
twice before hearing the music, diminishes his chances 
of being deeply moved by “Parsifal” by one-half. <A 
brief synopsis of the story will help to arouse an in- 
terest in the poem. 

Parsifal is the son of Gamuret and Herzeleide. 
Like Siegfried, he is born in the forest, and after his 
father has been slain in a fight, his mother, to save him 
from a similar fate, brings him up a “pure fool,” ig- 
norant of the world, its ways, and temptations. But 
one day he sees some armed knights, and follows them 
so far that he fails to find his way back to his mother, 
who dies of a broken heart. After diverse adventures, 
he arrives in the vicinity of Monsalvat, in Spain, where 
the Grailsburg has been built by King Titurel and his 
knights for the purpose of guarding the holy Grail— 
the cup into which the blood of the crucified Savior 
had flown, and which had been brought to them by 
angels. This cup it is the King’s duty to uncover oc- 
casionally, to rejuvenate the knights and himself. Nev- 
ertheless, there is a limit to the life even of King 
Titurel. Some time previous to the arrival of Parsifal 
he had abdicated in favor of his son Amfortas. 





Amfortas proves to be unworthy of the mission 
imposed on him. Not far from the Grailsburg there 
is a castle built by Klingsor, the wizard. Klingsor 
had once aspired to become a Knight of the Grail, but 
as he lacked the necessary purity of heart and conduct, 
he had been repulsed. In revenge he built his castle 
and filled it with beautiful maidens, who made it their 
task to seduce the Knights of the Grail. King Amfortas 
himself fell a victim to the most winsome of these 
women—K undry, the legendary Herodias, who laughed 
at the Saviour when he bore his cross, and who was 
condemned therefor to wander over the face of the 
earth until another Saviour should release her from 
her curse. While ensnared by Kundry’s charms, Am- 
fortas had, moreover, been attacked by Klingsor, who 
had snatched from him the holy spear—the spear with 
which Longinus had pierced the Saviour’s side—and in- 
flicted on him a painful wound, which refused to heal. 

These events precede the drama. When the cur- 
tain divides we behold a lovely forest glade, bordering 
on a lake. Lying asleep under a tree are the Knight 
Gurnemanz and his two shield-bearers. Presently he 
awakes and asks the pages to prepare the wounded 
King’s bath in the lake. At this moment Kundry 
(who, when not hypnotized by Klingsor, endeavors to 
atone for her crimes by helping the knights) arrives 
in great haste, and gives Gurnemanz a small flask con- 
taining balm from Arabia for the wounded King, who 
is presently brought in a litter by his esquires, and, af- 
ter receiving the balm, is carried to the lake. Sud- 
denly the whizz of an arrow is heard. A wounded 
swan flies across the lake and falls on the ground dy- 
ing. The “Parsifal‘‘ motive announces the arrival of 
the culprit, who has killed one of the animals sacred 
in these precincts. After chiding him for his cruelty, 
Gurnemanz questions him as to his name and origin, but 
finds him so ignorant that he suspects he may be the 
“guileless fool” through whom the oracle has said that 
Amfortas shall be redeemed. “By pity enlightened, a 
guileless fool; wait for him, my chosen tool”—these 
were the words that once appeared in magic letters on 
the rim of the holy vessel while Amfortas lay before 
it in fervent prayer. In order to test Parsifal, Guerne- 


manz invites him to follow him to the Grailsburg, in 
the hope that the sight of the suffering King may “en- 
lighten him through pity,” and thus make him the 
chosen tool of redemption. 

A marvelous transformation scene follows. While 
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Parsifal and Gurnemanz appear to be walking, the 
forest gradually disappears, a cave opens in rocky 
cliffs, and they seem to be going up a slope, until, amid 
the peals of bells, they enter a mighty hall, into which 
the light streams from the vaulted dome. The Knights 
of the Grail enter on one side, singing a solemn chorus. 
While they take place at two long tables, their voices 
are joined by those of youths in the mid-height of the 
dome, and boys’ voices—like the chant of angels—at 
the summit. On the other side another procession 
enters, bearing Amfortas on his litter. He longs to 
be relieved of his duty of uncovering the Grail cup, as 
that will prolong the agony of his existence; but the 
voice of Titurel urges him on. In the darkness which 
has meanwhile spread over the hall, the Grail is seen 
gradually glowing with a purple lustre. Gurnemanz 
invites Parsifal to take part in the supper; but he re- 
mains lost in stupid astonishment at what he has seen, 
and finally Gurnemanz bids him begone, calling him a 
gander, who would do well to leave swans alone and 
seek himself a goose. 

Klingsor’s magic castle is the scene of the second 
act. The sorcerer knows that Parsifal, the chosen re- 
deemer of the unhappy knights, is approaching. To 
ruin him he summons Kundry with his magic arts, and 
commands her to tempt him with her beauty, as she 
had tempted Amfortas. Piteously she protests, but 
she is powerless to disobey her master. Parsifal van- 
quishes the knights who guard Klingsor’s domain, 
whereupon the castle sinks slowly out of sight, and he 
find himself in an enchanted garden filled with maidens 
attired as flowers of rank tropical growth. They 
seek to win his love, but he remains unmoved by their 
blandishments, and turns to escape, when a voice from 
behind a flowering bush calls, “Parsifal, remain!” It is 
Kundry, who, attired in the loveliness of her role as 
Klingsor’s tool, now faces him and tries to win his 
confidence by telling him of the last moments of his 
mother ; then, as he kneels at her feet, she bends over, 
and in the guise of his mother’s last greeting, gives 
him the first kiss of love. Instantly he understands 
what had theretofore been a mystery to him. The wound 
of Amfortas burns in his own heart, and he feels for 
him. The “guileless fool” has become “through pity 
enlightened.” He spurns Kundry, and she invokes on 
him a curse which shall compel him to roam the world 
in a vain search for King Amfortas and the Grail. Her 
cries summon Klingsor, who appears on the castle steps 
and hurls the sacred spear at Parsifal. It remains 
suspended in the air, over his head. Seizing it, he 
makes the sign of the cross, whereupon the garden 
vanishes instantaneously, leaving Parsifal standing in 
a desert, with the maidens lying as withered flowers 
on the ground. 

In consequence of Kundry’s curse, years 
elapsed, during which Parsifal has tried in vain to find 
the precincts of the Holy Grail. When we see him 
again, in the third act, it is in a smiling meadow, on 
the edge of which is the hut of Gurnemanz, now living 
as a hermit, and waited on by Kundry, who is once 
more the repentant, humble servant of the Grail 
Knights. It is Good Friday morning, and all nature 
rejoices in new verdure. Seeing a knight approaching 
in full armor, Gurnemanz bids him respect the laws of 
the day in the precincts of the Holy Grail. When 
the knight has removed his helmet, he recognizes him 
as Parsifal, and also the holy spear, recovered from 
the magician. He is overwhelmed with joy, knowing 
that by the touch of that spear, and by it alone, can 
Amfortas’ wound be healed. Kundry brings water, 
bathes his feet, and dries them with her long tresses. 
Then Gurnemanz pours oil on his head, and anoints 
him as the King of the Grail. The new King’s first 
act is to baptize Kundry, who gazes up at him with 
tears of joy. The tolling of bells announces the fune- 
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Once more the scene changes grad- 
Amfortas is 


ral of Titurel. 
ually to the hall of the Grailsburg. 
brought in on a litter, and Titurel in his bier is carried 
by another group of knights, while the orchestra plays 
the majestic strains of the funeral march. The knights 
urge Amfortas, more and more insistently, to perform 
his duty once more by uncovering the Grail. But to 
do so would prolong his life and his agonies; he pit- 
eously begs the knights to slay him. “Kill the sin- 
ner with his agony; then the Grail will glow of itself,” 
he exclaims. During the tragic scene Parsifal has 
appeared with Gurnemanz and Kundry among the 
knights, unnoticed by them. He now steps forward 
and touches the side of Amfortas with the holy spear. 
The wounded King’s face glows with joy, and all the 
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knights gaze ecstatically at the uplifted spear. Par- 
sifal proclaims himself the new King, and orders the 
Grail to be uncovered. Once more, in his hands, the 
cup glows, reviving even 7iturel in his bier for a bene- 
diction. _A dove descends from the cupola and hovers 
over Parsifal’s head. Kundry sinks lifeless to the 
ground, Gurnemanz and Amfortas kneel before Parsi- 
fal, while the knights and the angel voices in the cu- 
pola chant the miracle of redemption. 

The above is a mere outline of a poem which, like 
the music wedded to it, grows more beautiful and sig- 
nificant the more it is studied. But the reader must 
never forget that the drama must no more be judged 
apart from the music than the music must be judged 
apart from the poem and the marvelous scenery. 
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envelopes over with lightly scornful tingers. 

“Merely bills?” queried Rodney, cynically. 

“You should not let a little matter like that disturb 
you. I am so used to having the things around that 


“B ILLS, bills!” said Mrs. Chisolm, fluttering the 


I should feel lonely without them.” 

From the depths of the extremely comfortable 
chair which he had preempted, Rodney’s voice sounded 
sleepily. He always, made himself serenely at home 
here. The smoke from his fifth cigarette was sprawl- 
ing lazily through the air around his head, and he 
gazed into Mrs. Chisolm’s friendly little fire and tux- 
uriated in a permeating sense of physical content. His 
yellowed finger-tips betrayed the inveterate smoker, 
but beyond those orange stains he was immaculate 
and fastidious in every detail of his person. 

Mrs. Chisolm continued sorting over the mail which 
had just been handed in to her, and paid scant atten- 
tion to her guest’s observations. She was_ used 
to Rodney and his ways, and he was used to her, 
and neither of them was at any pains to entertain 
the other. 

She had known him years ago, in San Francisco, 
in those doubtful days when she was still half a child 
and the game of her wits against the world’s force 
was just beginning. Five years later he had met her 
again, when she rode on the very crest of the 
wave of prosperity and was pointed out everywhere 
as “the handsome Mrs. Chisolm.” A year afterward 
Chisolm had died bankrupt, as a natural result of tine 
pace at which they had lived, and then the fight had 
begun again. 

The handsome Mrs. Chisolm had managed her world 
pretty cleverly, on the whole, but the luck was not 
always her way. The fat kine were sure to be fol- 
lowed sooner or later by a visitation of the lean, and 
there had been days and weeks when she had beaten 
a daintily formed fist against the palm of its mate 
and cudgeled her brain desperately for the next move. 
How many reckless schemes she had been into to 
wring a little more than a living from the world, no 
one knew but herself, and she did not often care to 
think of it. 


Many of these things the languidly observant Rod- 
ney had either seen or been at some pains to find out, 
and now that they had drifted across each other’s 
paths once more, the width of a continent away from 
where he had first known her, she might and did abuse 
him roundly to his face, but he knew too much for her 
to incur his enmity. 


By Agnes Louise Prevost 


Rodney let his cool eyes wander around the beauti- 
fully appointed room. 

“Bills may come and bills may go, but you have 
at least solved the problem of keeping credit. You 
look prosperous, and that is half the battle.” 

“Would you have me live in squalor, merely be- 
cause nine-tenths of my afternoon mail comes from 
confiding creditors ?” 

“Heaven forbid!” I would have you live just 
this way, so that when I call I may sit in one of your 
luxurious chairs and smoke in front of your delightful 
fire, and have you sit opposite me and look extremely 
charming.” 

Mrs. Chisolm shrugged her shoulders ever so slight- 
ly and gave her guest a look of humorous scorn from 
her long-lidded eyes. She knew she looked charming. 
She was on the gloomy side of thirty-five, but her 
cheek was as soft and peach-like as a young giri’s, 
her features and figure beyond reproach, and she was 
still “the handsome Mrs. Chisolm.” She made it 
a science to be handsome, but none knew better than 
she that when the time came she would go to pieces all 
at once, and turn from bloom to haggard age in an 
incredibly short time. 

“You draw a touching picture, Mr. Rodney, but 
isn’t it a little out of your line to deal in anything 
approaching sentiment? I fear you are getting de- 
lirious.” 

In spite of the derision of her words, she let her 
eyes rove appreciatively around the room, and ad- 
mitted to herself that her work was good. Whether 
her apartments were spacious or contracted, fitted 
out of a full purse or on a badly strained credit, they 
were always luxurious and inviting. 

Rodney’s calm gaze settled for an instant on the 
packet of mail still lying on her lap, and he smiled 
dryly as he recognized the superscription of the top 
one. He let her last remark pass him by. 

“Poor Charley Carhart!” he observed, irrelevantly. 

“And why poor?” 

There was a touch of defiance in Mrs. Chisolm’s 
tone. 

“Oh, not in this world’s goods. There be those, 
over-critical, who say that he has more of that than 
is good for a young man to possess. But he has a 
very bad case, really. I can’t say that I ever saw a 
worse one. That’s. the way with these boys of twenty- 
five or under. They can flirt all day with pretty little 
things of their own age or less, and give them all 
palpitation of the heart without suffering any qualm 


themselves, and then turn around and get blindly, 
insanely infatuated with some cool-headed older woman 
who had wrung the world dry before they had got a 
good peep at it.” 

“Your inference as to my advanced years is not 
flattering. If I lived in your glass house, I should 
be more modest about the way I trifled with stones,” 

Mrs. Chisolm smiled at him serenely as she said 
it. She certainly looked young enough and immensely 
effective with her burnished red-brown hair framing 
the soft tints of ner face. She absently played with 
the packet of letters in her lap, and when her softly 
moving fingers paused, the one from Charley Carhart 
was tucked somewhere in the middle, away from 
curious eyes. 

“He is at least honest about it,” she said finally, as 
Rodney merely laughed without troubling himself 
to answer. She met his eyes coolly, with a sudden 
uplift of the head. “It is refreshing now and then to 
meet a man who really means the pretty things he says 
to you.” 

Rodney laughed again, lit another cigarette, looked 
at her curiously out of the corner of his eye, and 
threw out a question. He did not mind being per- 
sonal, 

“This is serious. Are you going to take Carhart 
by the same road that young Ashland went? It’s 
a steep grade for youngsters not provided by nature 
with brakes.” 

This reference to young Ashland was a dragging 
up of old ghosts which brought an ominous line be- 
tween Mrs. Chisolm’s brows, but she smoothed :t 
out quickly, and turned to Rodney with a lazy smile. 

“No,” she said, calmly, dropping each word with 
dainty distinctness. “I am going to be good, Rodney, 
I really am. I am going to forswear ambiguous 
associations, beginning with you, and settle down to 
a peaceful domesticity.” 

Rodney stared at her. The extraordinary part of 
it was she really seemed to mean it. 

“I give you a month to get good and sick of it,” 
he said, cynically. “Give you odds on it, at that.” 

“You will lose your money. I enjoy the sparkle, 
Rodney, but I am sick of it, too. I have seen a good 
bit of the world in my day—some of it that didn't 
look so pretty, either—and I have found out that 
for every ounce of fizz and sparkle I got two of dregs. 
Whatever I’ve got out of the world I have had to 
wring out of it. I’m sick of it, sick to the bottom of 
my soul. Not because I’m getting so good, Rodney, 
but because I get the blues now and then, because 
the struggle has battered me a good bit, and I am 
tired.” 

The repressed bitterness in her voice was a reve- 
lation to him. He knew that in her heart she disliked 
and feared him, and that she did not say these things 
from any desire for his sympathy, but because he 
was the only one who had peered into those dark little 
corners of her life, the days of lean kine, and there 
was no one to whom she might say so much. 

He opened and closed his eyes, slowly, in the cool, 
keen way which always irritated her. 

“And Carhart?” 

“Well ?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering. I infer that you have 
decided to immolate your charms a second time on tile 
altar of matrimony. Carhart is young and impetuous, 
and very much in love. Even I admit that. [ was 
merely wondering what his magnificent mother and 
sisters would say, and what they would do to him— 
and to you.” 

“I have no intention of marrying them, my deat 
boy.” 

“No, but you will feel their claws before you g¢t 
out of the church. Well, no, not cat claws. ! 
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id say rather that it would be a deliberate, con- 
| unmeltable freeze.” 
“You really are insufferable to-day. Rather more 


<o than usual. Your manners are in a very bad 


way. 

“| like to make you quarrel with me. You are de- 

lightful with that war signal in your eyes.” 

| “Then look out for bullets. Don’t trouble your 
head about me; don’t trouble about Charley Carhart. 
He is a dear boy, and if you had one-tenth of his 
honesty and genuineness, you would be a much Iess 
objectionable person.” 

“You overwhelm me.” Rodney smiled imper- 
turbably. He was used to tilting with Mrs. Chisolm, 
and they both used sharp weapons. “That was, in 
fact, one of the things I was wondering about—how 
long he would stay that way, you know. In unvar- 
nished English, since we understand one another pretty 
well, whether you would take his level or he yours.” 

Had Mrs. Chisolm been less used to the buffets of 
the world, she might have winced at this pitiless 
thrust, but she merely eave a rather hard little laugh 
and nestled more comfortably in her chair, laying this 
up against Rodney for another day. 

“Go right on, my gentle friend. Don’t mind ime. 
Did any one ever call you a cold-blooded brute, Rod- 
ney?” 

“T believe some of my friends have done me the 
honor. Perhaps I do not state it very delicately, 
but we have known each other a long time and too 
well to waste breath over the delicate little lace ruffles 
of speech which hide nothing. You know what I 
mean. It is all rot, this transcendental twaddle about 
the good people marrying the naughty people to raise 
them to their own heights. Not that I accuse you of 
State prison offenses, nor Carhart of any such priggish 
notions. You took your world as you found it, and 
managed it according to your lights, and Carhart has 
the admirable, if somewhat inexperienced, sincerity 
to invest the woman he loves with a halo and a celes- 
Nevertheless, you can’t convert horns—I 
apologize—into wings. I have watched this world as 
longas you have—somewhat longer, I admit—and I have 
observed that when people marry under those cir- 
cumstances they either stay as widely apart as they 
were at first, or sooner or later the higher comes down 
to the lower. It is a spiritual law of gravity which 
we are not strong enough to resist.” 

He paused with finger judiciously extended, then 
dropped his hand suddenly and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T beg a thousand pardons. I have committed the 
social crime of talking seriously. By way of doing 
penance, I’ll go home. Besides, if our young friend, 
Carhart, should come in and find me here, there might 
be a duel, and dueling for a fair lady’s favor lost its 
romance when the police regulations stepped in.” 

He arose and kissed her hand lightly—he always 
did—and was gone. In his cynical way he liked both 
Carhart and the woman he had left behind him, as 
much as it was possible for him to like any one, and 
it was because of this that he had spoken with a nearer 
approach to earnestness than he usually permitted him- 
self to show. 

The short winter afternoon was dimning to its 
twilight as Rodney left, and the glow of the fire came 
out more warmly by contrast. Mrs. Chisolm tossed 
ner letters on a table and stood leaning over the back 
of the chair she had left, lost in contemplation, her 
chin resting on her interlaced fingers. There was a 
frown between her eyes and in their depths an impa- 
tient weariness with all the world. 

She heard some one being let in, and did not need 
the discreetly toned announcement, “Mr. Carhart,” to 
tell her who it was. She smoothed eut the frown 
and met her guest with gay unconcern, 


tial robe. 


The Mirror 


He came in, fresh and glowing from contact with 
the keen outer air and tingling with the exuberant 
energy of a strong young animal, and he took both her 
hands compellingly in his, and bent over them with 
the eager devotion of youth and its hot enthusiasms. 

“Did you get my note?” 

She nodded brightly, permitting herself an indul- 
gent smile. As he sent an average of two or three 
notes a day to swell her mail, it was usually a trifle 
hard to differentiate, but she knew which one he 
meant this time. She withdrew her hands, since he 
showed no immediate intention of releasing them, gave 
his a dainty tip with her finger-tips and motioned him 
to the chair Rodney had occupied. 

For answer he led her there instead, saw her 
snugly ensconced in its depths and dragged a stool 
beside it. 

“At your feet, Princess, always.” 

Men had made love to her before, but none of thein 
exactly like this one. He radiated vigor and enthu- 
siasm and bowed down to her in all the sincerity of 
an wnsatiated heart and the passionate unreasoning 
devotion of a boy who has not yet had the gilding 
rubbed off his ideals. He leaned forward with his 
elbow on the arm of her chair and his head resting 
on his hand so that he looked squarely into the rather 


- mysterious golden brown of her eyes. 


“Well?” he asked half laughing at his own impa- 
tience. “Am I to be kept on the rack any longer?” 

“That again? O-o-o-h! let me see—let’s talk about 
something else.” 

“Oh no!” He looked hurt. “That isn’t quite fair. 
You received my letter and you half promised yester- 
day that you. would let me know this afternoon. Ah, 
dear Princess, you would not turn me loose now! 
Come, I’ll hustle around and attend to the business 
end of it and we’ll be married quietly to-morrow after- 
noon and skip off for a jolly long trip and when we 
return all the fuss will have blown over and we can 
settle down as cozily as two kittens on a rug.” 


He warmed up delightedly as he romanced, his 
eyes dancing with the fun of it and devouring her 
face in pure adoration of its every expression. The 
hand on which he was leaning rumpled his hair into 
maniacal confusion. He was merely the handsomer 
for its heavy disorder and somewhere in that well- 
trained, toughened muscle which was Mrs. Chisolm’s 
heart something pulled sharply. 

For an instant she pictured them married as she 
was planning, but in the light of Rodney’s cruelly 
cynical words. He would come into her world, not 
she into his, since it would not receive her. Perhaps 
ne would grow to hate her for that. Or, if she re- 
tained her hold on him—and she knew how strong that 
hold was when she chose to make it so, despite the 
difference in years—he would grow old before youth 
was half gone, sneering and cynical and light-prin- 
cipled, like Rodney, perhaps, or any one of twenty 
men whose satiated faces rose before her. 

She gave a sudden, flippant laugh. 

“Settle down! Oh, how funny! 
settling down!” 

“But why?” he urged anxiously. “I don’t think it 
is funny at all. I never meant you to bury yourself 
at home, and never have any fun, dear Princess. That 
would be abominable. We'll -have fine old times, all 
the finer because we’ll be having them together.” 

She clasped her hands dramatically, laughing as 
though she found it deliciously amusing. 

“What heavenly pictures this dear boy can paint! 
Now confess, wouldn’t it disturb your connubial com- 
placency just a little the first time you came home and 
found that I was off.on a lark somewhere; or perhaps 
at home giving a quiet little champagne supper to a 
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few old friends, say Dick Storrs and Archie Braith- 
waite and our cynical Rodney ?” 

He frowned. Coming flat on the heels of his own 
eagerness, her words set his healthy nerves jangling. 

“Oh, but that’s putting it rather strongly. Don’t 
you see, dear Princess, it would be a little queer? 
You wouldn’t really want to do it. I must admit 
that while they are entertaining fellows in their way, 
I shouldn’t exactly care to have them associate with 
my wife.” 

She clapped her hands triumphantly. They were 
pretty hands, expressive in gesture and dainty in 
form. As she dropped them in her lap she leaned 
forward with a delicately scornful laugh. 

“That is it exactly! You dear, funny, absurd boy, 
don’t you see how it is? Marry again? Settle down? 
Horrors! It would bore me to death. I am used 
to the whirl and the dash, flying about from one end 
of the world to the other as the notion takes me, and 
I couldn’t stand the humdrum at all. I should leave 
you in six months, Charley, and then wouldn’t your 
proper family be scandalized !” 

He had been watching her face intently, a hurt 
incredulity deepening on his own. Involuntarily he 
stiffened a little at her allusion to his family, and 
when she finished he arose with a dignity which sat 
oddly on his boyish face and rumpled mane of hair. 

“Do I understand you?” he said, slowly, as though 
holding himself strongly in check. “Do you mean that 
you refuse to marry me because it would bore you 
to be my wife?” 

The deepening shadows lay across Mrs. Chisolm’s 
face, with its peach-like tints and its framing of bur- 
nished hair, and all that the young man could dis- 
tinctly see was that she tapped her fingers lightly 
against her lips, as though smothering a yawn of 
complete ennui. 

“You really should go on the stage, Charley.” 

His young face whitened and blazed into sudden 
wrath, his voice went husky with the choking bitter- 
ness which held his throat. 

“Ts that the way you feel? Was it to talk like 
this that you have let me hang around you like an 
infatuated fool for months, just a blind simpleton 
to afford you amusement by his folly? What have 
you meant, then, by letting me come here, day after 
day, and always letting me believe that in your heart 
you really did love me?” 

“Now, my dear boy, you must not take life so 
seriously. It is a sign of inexperience. And let me 
compliment you. You do make love beautifully, Char- 


ley.” 

He jerked aside with the fierce impatience of 
disgust. 

“Bah! So that was what I was good for, a sort 


of comic opera love-making for you to laugh at!” 

His voice suddenly went back on him in grief for 
the golden-tinged past and the ideals she had shat- 
tered. 

“Princess, dear Princess, you must be joking. I 
never heard you talk like this before. Only yesterday 
you were so kind and sweet and womanly, and to- 
day—oh, please put this away and be my dear Princess 
again. I—I can’t stand it, sweetheart.” 

For answer she laughed again, deliberately. It 
was an odd laugh, with a queer twist in it somewhere 
in her throat. 

“Don’t be tiresome, Charley.” 

He had leaned eagerly over her again, looking ap- 
pealingly into her eyes, but he jerked back now as 
though something venomous had stung him. 

“When I first saw you,” he began, in a half-whis- 
per, fist shut and voice restrained as though to hold 
down the rising storm, “I thought you were the victim 
of ugly tongues and the chances of a rough world, 
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Like a silly, credulous fool I endowed you with ev- 
ery virtue that can grace a woman. I loved every 
word you spoke, I lived on every kind of thing you 
said to me—and you said a good many. I have 
begged you to be my wife, to let me love and honor 
you and protect you from the brutal side of the world 
—and you laughed. You found it amusing! Oh, my 
God!” 

Without another word he brushed past her, went 
out of her presence and back into his world, hurt and 
bewildered and furious, cursing her and her kind for 
the vulgar heartlessness which takes a man’s homage 
only to squeeze him dry like a sponge and throw him 
aside for another. 

Mrs. Chisolm arose from her chair and stood for 
thoughtfully at the curtains 


a moment _ staring 


The Mirror 


through which he had passed. 
was on her lips. 


“Poor boy, he took it hard, but he is half cured al- 





A queer little smile by Chamberlain’s aggressive imperialism as were the 


leading countries of Europe. 
Without fear of exaggeration, it may be said that 


ready. If I had been less brutal—a little less like a it was the tremendous drain. which the Boer struggle 
vulture, a little more like a woman—he would only proved upon British economic resources that brought 
have come back again, or blown his impetuous young the era of extraordinary inflation in the United States 


brains out, or something equally foolish. 
disillusioning, that was all.” 


He needed to such a sudden, startling and disastrous close. Lon. 


don bankers found it impossible to lend adequate 


She sighed a little for the thing she had held in her assistance to imperiled American speculative synqj- 


hand and of her own will had thrown away. 


she swiftly sorted out a full half-dozen. 


Then cates. 
her glance fell on the packet of letters, from which demands. 


They had to cope with insistent continental 
In the earlier part of the present year the 
Bank of England had to ship many millions of gold 


“Bills!” she said scornfully, showing her even white to Berlin and would most certainly have had to ship 


teeth in a bitter laugh. “Always bills!” 


With a single turn of her hand she threw them un- 


opened on the fire. Town Topics. 
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reached the crucial point. If the news from 

St. Petersburg and Tokio is to be relied upon 
with any degree of confidence, a resort to arms ap- 
pears to be the only logical and inevitable outcome of 
the portentous crisis. The Czar’s government is, un- 
questionably, acting in a spirit of bolder defiance than 
could have been expected in the light of its past 
cautiously tentative, though invariably sinister diplo- 
macy. Is it likely that the heartless, cynical counselors 
of effeminate, ductile Nicholas the Second have suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that the surest means of 
choking the rising spirit of nihilism and revolution 
on the vast Muscovite steppes is the immediate pre- 
cipitation of war with Japan and such a further ag- 
grandizement of Russia's territory and prestige in 
Asia as will tickle the nation’s vainglorious ambitions? 
Who knows? Political advisers like Plehve and 
Pobiedonoseff have neither fear nor scruples. They 
have sufficiently demonstrated this in the inconceivably 
brutal Kishinev affair and in the relentless oppression 
of the people of unhappy Finland. If they are now 
determined to follow the historic though inglorious 
example of the French Empress Engenie and to have 
their petite guerre, they will find means and not hesi- 
tate to bring it about. 

However, there should be ample, urgent reason 
for Russia’s government to go slow in its preseut 
difficulties with Japan. The latter, in case of defeat, 
would suffer mainly in loss of prestige and influence 
on the Asiatic continent, while Russia, on the other 
hand, would most assuredly, even if victory should 
hover above its battle standards, be afflicted must 
severely, financially and economically. This is so well 
known to, and so thoroughly appreciated by, Europe’s 
haute finance that there is more than a mere possi- 
bility that the St. Petersburg diplomats may yet be 
induced to realize and heed the sinister gravity of 
the consequences certain to follow upon a conflict 
with Japan at the present time. 

Russia and the other great nations have been 
taught impressive and valuable lessons by the inci- 
dents and consequences of the historically unparal- 
leled South African war. It may now be safely esti- 
mated that the total cost of the laborious subjugation 
of the two small Boer Republics was at least two 
thousand million dollars. To this stupendous amouut 
will have to be added an as yet incalculable impairment 
of economic strength and resources, which is at the 


A fee Russo-Japanese diplomatic pourparlers have 
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present time, so strikingly reflected in the extremcly 
low prices quoted for British consols, the premicr 
investment security of the world, and other first- 
class bonds and shares in Europe. When President 
“Oom” Paul, at the fateful beginning of the war, 
ventured the prediction that the cost of it “would 
stagger humanity,” the Downing street politicians and 
stock exchange fraternity smiled and joked in a spirit 
of cynical indulgence and declared that the old man 
was only endeavoring to arrange a grand-stand play 
to the nations of the world. Events since then have, 
however, more than substantiated the prophetic words 
of the shrewd, patriarchal Boer. 

The closing of the Transvaal gold mines, which 
the conflict necessitated, the huge military expendi- 
tures, the flotation of several large-sized loans and 
the consequent strain upon monetary resources have 
seriously, yea, alarmingly deranged the financial mar- 
kets of England. In the last two or three years, the 
Bank of England has, at various times, been obliged 
to resort to drastic measures in order to keep British 
finances on an even keel, and French and German 
bankers from a too precipitate withdrawal of the 
greater part of their balances placed in London during 
the progress of the war in South Africa. The invest- 
ing community of the United Kingdom has been ma- 
terially jarred and crippled. It has lost untold mil- 
lions in home and “Kaffir” issues, and been forced 
to liquidate an enormous amount of its former hold- 
ings of good American government, railroad and mu- 
nicipal securities. 

But it was not alone England that had to suffer 
grievously as a result of Joseph Chamberlain’s indis- 
cretions. When the reef gold mines shut down, in 
the latter part of October, 1809, panicky times began 
and prevailed for two years or more in Russia, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Belgium and Norway. The sudden and 
sharp curtailment of the world’s monetary supply 
spread distrust and disaster. In Germany especially 
there was an utter and startling collapse in industrial 
markets and enterprises, and such a decisive contrac- 
tion of credit that many prominent banks and manu- 
facturing concerns had to announce their suspension. 

But for the irrepressible manifestations of financial 
and economic convalescence after a prolonged spell 
of extreme depression, and the heedless, enormous 
inflation which these and the auspicious outcome of 


the Spanish war engendered, the United States would 
in 1899 and 1900 have just as adversely been affected 


more if it had not decided to raise its official rate 
of discount from three to four per cent. At this 
writing, the probability is strong that there will soon 
be another vigorous pull-monk-pull-miller tussle for 
the yellow metal, in which New York will be a formid- 
able contestant. 

When Chamberlain let loose the dogs of war on 
the South African veldt, he committed what Talley- 
rand considered worse than a crime—a blunder. His 
own country, as well as the whole civilized world, 
has had to pay dearly for the rash greed and vaulting 
ambitions of shoddy statesmen and vulgar mining 
syndicates. 

In view of all this, it is not to be wondered at 
that warlike schemes and measures should be growing 
unpopular. The once favorite diversion of emperors 
and kings has become such a ruinously expensive lux- 
ury that no sane-minded and well-meaning govern- 
ment of the present day will dare to provoke it, 
except on grounds the most legitimate and most 
urgent. It is not the concomitant, but the resultant 
effects of a war which are chiefly to be dreaded. In 
England’s case, the latter, as pointed out above, were 
considerably more far-reaching and prejudicial than 
were the former. It is now only that their full scope 
and portent can be rightly appreciated. Perhaps it 
is not unreasonable to assume that Chamberlain’s 
protectionist propaganda is only another noteworthy 
sequence of the Boer war. The industrial losses and 
deterioration which Great Britain had, and still has, 
to suffer, the Birmingham politician is, in his too- 
nimbly reasoning mind, disposed to consider the out- 
come of a too faithful adherence to free trade prin- 
ciples. 

Wars may be moral purgatives and tonics, copious 
of glory and glamour, and powerful means to clarify 
and invigorate the national spirit of patriotism, yet 
it would seem that the frightful losses in life and 
incalculable misery and economic waste which they 
invariably entail should far outweigh all such more 
or less metaphysical considerations. It would be im- 
pugning the ideals of Christian civilization to assume 
that war is and shall remain a political and moral 

necessity. In every momentous conflict the victor is 
afflicted just as severely as is the vanquished. If Eng- 
land were to achieve another triumph, such as she 
gained in South Africa, she might well exclaim, in 
the words of Pyrrhus: “Another such a victory and 
I am lost.” 
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local racing syndicate, Messrs. Adler, Cella and Tilles. 
The stock showed no life at all for months until those 
gentlemen were reported to be buying it. That in- 
spired popular faith. But I am not saying that the 
wise man will buy Transit stock even if Messrs. Ad- 
ler, Cella and Tilles buy it. There will come a time 
when the operation of natural law will wipe out the 
operating company of the St. Louis street car system, 
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y the parent company holding the franchises— 
al value of the properties—will be left. The 
+ Company is up against one thing alone that 
49 a receivership, and that is the hostile public 
sdsith “a left from the strike that shows itself in heavy 
verdicts by juries in every damage suit brought against 
the company. The company is in hard luck in the 
matter of accidents to cars and passengers, to say 
nothing of mysteriously exploding boilers. It is 
heavy expense to meet World's Fair traffic 
It has, of course, World’s Fair trafnc 
receipts to look to, but after the World’s Fair— 
, and maybe during the Fair strikes. To all 
people who have in the past two weeks written this 
paper for its opinion of Transit stock, as an investment, 
I say that my opinion is rather poor. As a gambling 
proposition—well, no one wants to advise gamblers. 
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Col. Griff Prather. 

Cor. J. GrirF PraTHER is dead, and the land where 
ine is gone must be the brighter for the darkness his 
departure leaves here. Col. Prather was a man, up and 
down and all around. A man of sturdy principle, 
he had the defects that made him universally loveable. 
He had a positive genius of gentleness. He had a 
humor that helped others along in the world and a 
wisdom that was largely only a broad tolerance. He 
was so wise that he was simple, or so simple that he 
was wise. He was in politics for fifty years without 
a spot on his name. He grew old in years, but not 
in heart. He was a companion to make the hours 
pass racingly and a friend to the last extremity. He 
had no use for money but to make it do good. He 
had no use for politics except as a means to put 
principles into effect. He loved men and women 
and little boys and girls. He loved horses and the 
streams where lurked the trout and theecoverts where 
hid the birds. His smile was a help to many a man 
in a fit of the blues and his hand was deft in little 
hidden charities. He loved a little drink or a little 
game of cards or a little gathering at a round table 
whereat the repast consisted of steins and _ stories. 
He had known many men who were either great or 
good or both or neither, but all interesting, and he 
could tell about them. He was straight as a string 


‘and as clean as a whistle and his native gifts were 


unspoiled by any culture that was laid on from the 
outside. He was real all the way through and he 
bore up against the slings and arrows of fortune with 
ever a merry front to hide his big, soft heart. Dear 
old Col. Griff. Well, those of us who knew him 
have something to remember which the world can 
never duplicate, for a certain grace or charm of 
quaint, very manly tendencies of strength. It is a 
sort of tribute to one’s self to realize how much the 
loss of such a man can hurt one. It is well to know 
that in this sorry time we really can and do love 
a man who is good without hypocrisy, loyal without 
protestation thereof, and of beautiful life because 


ever true to his own best promptings—not a saint,’ 


just “a man among men.” 


obs ob 


Transportation Facilities. 


I see that the Terminal Association has notified 
the railroad committee of the Business Men’s League 
that it cannot accept the ordinances for enlarged 
terminal facilities as amended by the House of Dele-. 
gates and that the association says it could not now 
accept the ordinances as originally framed by tie 
association itself, as the work called for thereunder 
could not possibly be done in time for the opening of 
the World’s Fair. This marks two things. First, the 
lack of influence of the Business Men’s League with 
the Municipal Assembly. The League promised the 
association the bills would be passed. The bills are 
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Second, the outcome of the attempt 


still held up. 
to pass the bills shows us what a fine Council of 


“business men” we have. These “business mien” 
amended the terminal measures out of all reason. 
They blocked the city’s commerce. They interfered 
with passenger and freight transportation to the 
World’s Fair. They are queer “business men,” in- 
deed. It is fortunate that the Terminal Association 
has been able to arrange for the running of trains 
into St. Louis and to the World’s Fair, avoiding the 
ttinnel, without the ordinances asked. The trains 
will go around East St. Louis on the belt line, over 
the Merchants’ bridge and then around the inner belt 
line around this city to the Fair Grounds. It is not 
pretended that this service will be as adequate to the 
needs of the Fair and the city as the service contein- 
plated in the proposed ordinances that have now be- 
come useless, but it is the best that can be done. Tie 
responsibility for this inadequacy of service must rest 
on the Post-Dispatch, which fought the terminal bills, 
upon the Business Men’s League for failure to induce 
the Assembly to pass the bills in the city’s interest 
and finally upon our “business” City Council that 
ainended the bills into unacceptability. Terminal facili- 
ties at the Union Station now are in a frightful state. 
Passengers are maddened by the delays of trains and 
baggage. What conditions will be when the crowd 
begins to come, one dreads to imagine. I understand, 
too, that conditions at the Fair site in the matter of 
facilities for the installation of exhibits aud the 
delivery of other freight at the various buildings 
are in a ghastly tangle. The World’s Fair people 
have not sufficient trackage or locomotives. It has 
a few. “dinky” engines that are unequal to the Fair 
grades and is borrowing engines from the Terminal 
Association, which is short on motor power. No 
wonder that the first director of Fair transpurtation, 
Mr. Ristine, resigned in despair and disgust at the 
prospect of a hopeless muddle. But great hopes are 
built on the abilities of Mr. Hilleary to pull the Fair 
out of the hole in which it finds itself on the trans- 


portation question. 
ob ob 


A Friend of Art. 


WHEN Justin McCarthy Noonan, of the art dealing 
firm of Noonan & Kocian, died last week, the city 
lost a man whose worth was equaled only by his 
modesty. Mr. Noonan was one man who knew some- 
thing about art, and knew it with a thoroughness that 
made the more pretentious local cognoscenti seem 
mere smatterers. I would rather have had his opinion 
upon an etching or an engraving than that of any man 
in the country. He was in the business of selling pic- 
tures, but he never praised a picture in order to sell 
it. His honesty was the despair and disconcertion 
of the peripatetic picture dealers who came this way. 
He would not talk up art that he did not think to be 
the best. He saved many a wealthy picture buyer in 
this city from being victimized into buying poor 
specimens of the work of men with great names, 
He was instrumental in exposing several art fakirs 
who came to this city to operate and he incurred the 
enmity of a number of those gentry to an extent 
that may. have injured him financially, but it left him 
with his intellectual and artistic integrity intact. Mr. 
Noonan was a man of rich culture and of broad men- 
tality. He was broader than the field in which he was 
an expert and his personal characteristics, aside from 
his art authority and business acumen, were such as 
to inspire affection in those who met him. He made 
his store a real art center. He was always ready to 


leave business to show pictures to people who had 
no possible intention of purchasing anything. His 
store room was always given freely for. the purposes 
of every worthy exhibit of artistic work and he was 
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a consistent and tireless friend of the young artist 
in this rather uncongenial environment of St. Louis. 
He heiped the boys and girls sell their paintings and 
he was ever ready to “cut out” his commission. Not 
one of the artists ever appealed to him in vain foi a 
frame that would help sell a canvas. He wasn't 
wealthy, but he had a little always to help the pot 
to boil when an artist was in hard lines. He sold 
most of the fine pictures that are owned in St. Louis, 
and he never sold a “snide” or “bogus” one. He 
weeded out several galleries of their worthless stuff. 
He did as much for the generation of whatever there 
is of genuine art feeling in this city as any other 
influénce in the community, not even excepting the 
School of Fine Arts. The outside world knew littie 
of him, except that he kept a store that was always 
worth a visit. The art world knew him for a power 
through his word in the Art Review, which he success- 
fully edited and managed. Mr. Noonan had been 
ailing for some time and died in his early prime six 
months after a singularly happy marriage. He was 
a pleasant man to know and to meet. His friends 
mourn him sincerely and the art-life of the city. is 
distinctly a loser by his early death. 


oh ob 


Paul Cornoyer. 


SPEAKING of art reminds me that Mr. Paul Cor- 
noyer, a former St. Louisan, is achieving distinction 
in the East. The December issue of the Art Interchange 
contained a highly complimentary sketch of him with 
portrait and several reproductions of his paintings. 
Mr. Cornoyer left here about five years ago, after 
struggling painfully but without murmur for years. 
He was a studio-mate of the late ill-starred but love- 
able Jack Cunningham, and the two had been together 
in Paris. Mr. Cornoyer has done work in the East 
which has justified the high opinion of him expressed 
long ago by William M. Chase. He is now a teacher 
at the Mechanics’ Institute in New York, and he has 
had summer schools at various places along the pic- 
turesque New England coast. He has done some fine 
work in decorating, but his specialty lies in the depic- 
ture of street scenes. His work in this line is charac- 
terized by a commingled delicacy of dreamy atmos- 
phere, with a distinctness of general effect that is 
most pleasing. Sometimes his work is strikingly iike 
some of the best work of Childe Hassam. He has 
much cleverness in the handling of sunlight effects 
and his work has a quality that lends itself beautifully 
to the higher sort of book and magazine illustrating. 
While he prefers the treatment of the vistas of city 
streets, his landscapes have a fullness of poetic feeling 
which none can resist. The reproductions of his work 
in the Art Interchange show him to be the high-class 
painter, original, painstaking, meticulous in fact, which 
the writer of the sketch of his life in the same publica- 
tion says he is. There is no doubt that he ranks well 
up with the best painters in America and that he soon 
will, if he has not already, come into his own, from 
which adverse circumstance so long barred him in 
the West. His work is now on exhibition in the New 
York gallery and is in its way no little of a sensation 
in the world that concerns itself with such things. 
Many St. Louisans will be as glad as I am to know 
that Paul Cornoyer’s patience and fidelity to ideals, 
and courage and carefulness, have won him the dis- 
tinction which has long been his dream. He has 
succeeded for the only reason of success. He deserved 
it. And we may expect to see in the near future St. 
Louisans paying handsome prices for the brush work 
of this man whose earlier work they refused - when 
he offered it to them for a pittance. : They -will: fitid 
in his work now those traces of.Benjamin Constant, 
Jules Lefebre and Dagnan-Bouveret which they would’ 
not see five years ago, or would not see when, before 
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his departure for the East, he held a sale with poor 
Jack Cunningham in the old building where the Bank 
of Commerce stands now. “The crowd must have 
emphatic warrant” for its suffrages of appreciation. 
Cornoyer has now given it in work that is yet far 
above the taste of the crowd. May he reap his reward 
in an abundance that shall more than atone for the 
old days of “lean kine” and happy-go-lucky luckless- 
ness when so many of us, boys and girls,—and so 
many of the best of them gone into the Silence—were 
wont to gather at the Cornoyer-Cunningham studio 
and talk art in highfalutinese that grew higher and 
more falutin with each tray of mint juleps that came 
up from John Bloeser’s bar and was not always*paid 


for, either. 
eh 
Fighting Strikes. 


I opsERvVE that the officials of the local branch of 
Mr. Parry’s employers’ organization to fight strikes 
and boycotts have a strong tendency to talk to the 
newspapers about their plans to combat unionism. 
Now, this is poor policy. There is no sense in fight- 
ing the organization of workingmen as such. There 
is reason in fighting unreasonable unionism and in 
putting up the hardest kind of a fight against union 
lawlessness. In fighting it is always poor policy any- 
how to tell the other fellow what you’re going to do 
to him and how you're going to do it. He probably 
will do it to you first. The battle with organized 
labor must not be carried on in sheer senseless anger 
at the bare thought of organization among employes. 
It is a battle, when properly conducted, that will not 
be won by newspaper interviews. This is important 
here and now, for there are signs that this city is 
in for a plenitude of labor trouble between now and 
the World’s Fair opening. There are signs that we 
shall have some lawlessness, as in the case of the 
non-union transfer driver badly beaten up the other 
day. I don’t think that under the peculiar circum- 
stances existing locally the Employers’ Association 
should take a blatant attitude of forcing trouble to a 
head. That organization may well go slow as the 
labor organizations should likewise. All people should 
think carefully over the fact that present conditions 
here are better than in any other large city in the 
country. Labor is more plentiful. Wages are higher. 
There is work for everybody. If there is to be work 
for none but those who wear a certain badge, there 
will be trouble. The employers have had their patience 
stretched to the limit. They are not seeking war, but 
they are not unready for it. If the unions force it, 
there will be a general tie-up and the whole city will 
suffer. Furthermore, if the union men “go out” here, 
they will find that their places will eventually be taken 
by their brethren who are drifting this way as a 
result of the shut-down and general hard times in 
the East. The union workmen will not gain anything 
by giving a solar plexus blow to the prosperity peculiar 
to St. Louis just now. The Employers’ Association 
will not be doing St. Louis a good turn by inviting 
a conflict. We ought to pull through the World’s Fair 
period without a big strike. Conditions may be “in- 
tolerable,” as so many employers say, but they have 
borne with them so long that a few more months can 
not make matters any worse. Organized labor must 
see what is coming. It must see that now and here 
strikes would be more foolishly futile than anywhere 
else in the land. The unionists may rejoice in their 
“strangle hold” on the situation, but they must not 
rejoice too much. The tighter they squeeze the surer 
they are to strangle themselves. The more strikes 
there are, the more men there will be take the places 
left vacant, and the best “strike breakers” are the 
men who drift into a town from places wherein they 
have been strikers themselves. Employers’ Association 
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and walking delegates in St. Louis had both better 
be careful of their conduct. The consequences of the 
precipitation of trouble may be disastrous. Strikes 
in St. Louis won’t be permitted now to go to the 
lengths some of these affairs have recently gone in 
Chicago. - There is too much at stake for the whole 
country to permit any lawlessness here. The general 
interest is against strikes locally. Even the union 
workman’s interest is against them. The government 
is interested in the World’s Fair and will not have 
it endangered by prospective lawlessness, and especiatly 
here and now will the government incline to stand up 
for the right of any and every workman to work upon 
terms and under conditions that are satisfactory to 
himself as a free agent. 


ob 


Scrupulous Conscience. 


Who the dickens is “Scrupulous Conscience,” the 
man who has refunded to various transportation com- 
panies and other concerns sums aggregating more than 
$2,000, of which he says that he defrauded them in 
various transactions in times past? He should come 
out of hiding. His making restitution is good, but he 
is evidently a person of standing, and if he revealed 
his identity his example would have a thousand fold 
the weight it has under the veil of anonymity. Yes, 
Mr. “Scrupulous Conscience” should come out. St. 
Louis needs him in her business. She wants him 
to disprove “ the shamelessness of St. Louis.” Mr. 
“Scrupulous Conscience,” if he be so scrupulous as he 
seems, should do penance by publicity as well as make 
secret restitution to those he has defrauded. It will 
be interesting if we discover that we can trace Mr 
“Scrupulous Conscience” to the neighborhood of Mr. 
Folk, and we shall all have to cry out aloud, “This, 
too, we owe to thee, Jaffar!” 

eh 
The Fighting Game. 

Wy is it that the authorities of this city allow 
a number of little “clubs” to “pull off” a lot of fights 
between a lot of cheap fighters when they will not 
permit “Charlie” Haughton’s West End Club to enter- 
tain the lovers of the sport of boxing with engage- 
ments between real fighters of the better class? What 
is the secret of the war upon Haughton, who has 
always kept his fighting game clean and square, and 
has always given the public the worth of its money? 
It is queer that the Police Board should make fish 
of one fight promoter and flesh of another. If we 
are to have fighting at all, “Charlie” Haughton 
should have his share of the game. He kept the 
sport alive when there was no money in it for any- 
body. He never put up a bad show and he did present 
some “scraps” that have become historic events. He 
made the local clientele for the sport. Why is it that 
he is “shut out” when conditions have arrived under 
which the game is worth entering upon, when there 
is money in it? “Charlie” Haughton is not the best 
business manager in the world, but that should not 
count against him with lovers of boxing, who have 
been given excellent entertainment by him for some 
years. The patrons of the ring owe Haughton soine- 
thing in the way of support and they are entitled to 
know why it is that he was allowed to conduct his 
fights unmolested when there wasn’t a dollar in it 
for him and is suddenly choked off when, with the 
approach of the World’s Fair, the game begins to look 
as if there were rich pickings in it for those with a 
“stand-in.” There’s a “graft,” a “hold-up,” a “rake- 
off,’ here somewhere. Who can locate it? Its worth 


looking up. ae 
A. A. A. S. 


Tue American Association for the Advancement 
of Science is in session in “our midst.” It is a great 


and significant gathering. It is somewhat unintelligib|. 
in its proceedings because of technicalities, and teciy. 
nicalities are temporarily unpopular in this neighbo:. 
hood. The savants here gathered are authorities upon 
many abstruse and difficult subjects, but they don’ 
look at all professional, and they appear, for all thei; 
learning, to be having a pretty good time. They 
are not wholly wrapped up in their specialties, as pil 
might suspect, but have a lively interest in ordinary 
things. It lifts up an ordinary man’s heart to see 
how gracefully a learned person known the world over 
for powerful monographs upon things describable only 
in sesquipedalian verbiage can walk up to a bar and 
surround a high-ball. It is somewhat gratifying, too, 
to a St. Louisan mixing with the savants to find out 
that they hold in such high honor so many men of this 
city of whom we habitants are only vaguely conscious, 
One gathers that there are people here who are doing 
things, who are big men in the world of scientific 
investigation. We are almost surprised to know that 
our Professor William Trelease, of Shaw’s Garden, 
is an international celebrity, that Calvin M. Wood- 
ward is honored wherever science is venerated, that 
there are a dozen or more men at Washington Univer- 
sity who are some pumpkins as scientists.. These 
scientists, engaged in what we outsiders regard as 
dry work, display a most infectious enthusiasm over 
the minutiae upon the understanding of which hang 
such big results for the future. The scope of this 
gathering extends from the pebble to the star, from 
the ion of an atom to the query whither is the sun 
going with its attendant universe. The dullest of us, 
skimming the meager and not too intelligible accounts 
of the proceedings of the gathering, seem somehow 
to gather that all the sciences are one and that they 
all tend towards not only a widening and deepening 
of knowledge,, but towards its utilization for the pro- 
motion of the happiness and comfort of mankind. The 
gathering is a great event to the country and to the 
world. It is well, indeed, that the people of this city 
should do honor to the persons composing the convo- 
cation and make their stay here as pleasant as possible. 
They are the men who are lighting up the pathways 
of the future. They are the men who are working 
for the emancipation of man by giving him a better 
grasp upon truth in its wider aspects. They are probing 
the secrets of nature to make her work more effectively 
for human betterment. They quail not before any 
riddle of the universe. They want to know, and the 
tendency of their inquisitiveness is to show us more 
convincingly how, in the language of the old copy- 
books, “knowledge is power.” 
oh ob 
Wise Preachers. 

Tue St. Louis Evangelical Alliance tabled a reso- 
lution, the other day, that endorsed Roosevelt for 
President and Folk for Governor. The St. Louis 
Evangelical Alliance has a level head, in keeping out 
of politics. There is no telling how soon a politician 
who may be endorsed by preachers to-day may, in 
politics, do something as deserving of ministerial con- 
demnation as he has ever done worthy of approval. 
All politicians are worthy of endorsement, if we take 
them by their public professions. No politician who 
succeeds can act all the time with regard to all the 
actualities of the world, in a way always to win the 
approval of the preachers. The preachers are not 
infallible judges of men or of measures. They are 
prone, like women, to jump at conclusions from in- 
sufficient data of knowledge. They are deceived by 
virtuous appearances, often to the overlooking of essen- 
tial virtues that make no great show. They are always 
too ready to render homage to newspaper idols in 
public life and they are singularly precipitate in action 
which violates the adjuration, “Judge not lest ye be 
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Whenever I hear of preachers refusing to 

+ themselves and their opinions into politics, or 
+ themselves up as judges of their fellow-men on 
unsupported testimony of the press, I am much 
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sjonally realize their own limitations. Preachers in 
-s are usually as much out of place and in’ the 


of real good as politicians would be in the pulpit. 
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Nasty Critics. 


Mr. Epwarp IRENAEUS STEVENSON is a music critic 
of the most intensely modern sort. He has been 
writing on “Parsifal,” and in the New York Inde- 
pendent he ventures the intimation that, in that great 
music drama, Wagner deliberately catered to a vicious 
addiction of the King of Bavaria, the like of which 
alleged against the great gunmaker Krupp, drove that 
nabob to self-destruction. Mr. Stevenson insinuates 
that because Parsifal refuses to succumb wholly to 
the flesh-lure of the woman Kundry, the music drama 
is a deliberate plea for a sort of immorality that arises 
from a perversion of the ultra-asceticism preached in 
Tolstoi’s “Kreutzer Sonata.” Mr. Stevenson takes -it 
that Parsifal’s aversion to the siren Kundry was meant 
to flatter the insanity of Ludwig and to justify a horri- 
ble, pervert cult now said to be prevalent in various 
parts of Europe, and especially in England. It is 
much to be feared that-Mr. Stevenson has a nasty 
mind. The ordinary person, whose mind is untainted 
by knowledge of such things as Mr. Stevenson refers 
to, will fail to find the suggestion in the story of 
“Parsifal,” as printed, for instance, in this week's 
issue of this paper. These very worldly-wise critics 
are only too apt to read into everything they consider 
the worst things that have come to them with their 
worldly wisdom. When Mr. Stevenson says in a paper 
like the Independent that “Parsifal” is a piece of 
“homo-sexual” propagandism he is absurd. There 
was no such intent in the story as it existed in the 
earlier middle ages or in the archaic literature and 
drama-song where Wagner found it. There is none of 
this modern super-cultured vice that Mr. Stevenson 
thinks he finds in “Parsifal” in Mallory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur,” and there is none of it even to the eye 
and mind of Swinburne, as there was none of it to 
the perception of Tennyson. Mr. Edward Irenacus 
Stevenson should take his mind out of his head and 
have it thoroughly disinfected. His heart, too, appears 
to be sorely in need of a thorough fumigation. He 
is like too many other “implacably wise” modern per- 
sons, who, in professing to find occult uncleannes_ in 
everything about them, only advertise the fact that 
the uncleanness is entirely subjective with them and 
projected from their inner consciences upon the objec- 
tive world. How much better it is to be, like most 
of us, innocent of all foulness that may be hidden in 
simple things, than to be wise and unable to look 
upon the worid and the people about us without seeing 
ever and always unutterable suggestions of subter- 
human depravity. Ah, my readers, the man who must 
be watched in these days is the man who is so prolific 
in discovering and so over-emphatic in denouncing 
perversion. He is very likely to be himself the victim 
of an obscene obsession. 


& bh 


An Injury to the City. 

THERE is a great roar being made thése days 
about the “carnival of crime” in St. Louis, just as if 
this city were any worse off in this respect than any 
of her sisters, Chicago, for instance. The local news- 
papers don’t seem to realize that such reports going 
out of the city work injury to the Fair and to St. 
Louis itself. People in far-off lands,. after reading 
of the recent exploits of bandits in Chicago and the 
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somewhat tamer, nevertheless exaggerated tales of 
encounters with hold-up men in St. Louis, may eventu- 
ally arrive at the conclusion that the World’s Fair 
is nothing but Ali Baba’s cave on a grand scale, 
and if they go to St. Louis they will find a midnight 
professor of calisthenics on every corner, waiting to 
give them the “hands-up” exercise. But what do the 
critics of the police care? It’s their political duty 
In fact, here lately they seem 
to have lost their heads completely, for in their zeal 
to make a case against the department or its heads 
they would abolish the “20-hour hold-over act,” the 
best protection the citizen has against the criminal 
class. True, the enforcement of the 20-hour ordinance 
by an inexperienced policeman may work and _ has 
worked injury to a law-abiding citizen occasionally, 
but as a rule this is not the case. As a deterrent law 
it has produced | good results. It is feared by the 
thieves of the entire country, and consequently they, 
the professionals, give St. Louis a wide berth. To 
repeal this law, or cease its enforcement, is to invite 
to St. Louis, for the World’s Fair period and ever 
after, the most dangerous of the predaceous humans 
in the world. That the law does not act as a 
preventive of the class of crimes of which the public 
has lately been complaining, is due to the fact that 
the perpetrators of these crimes are the most elusive 
and evasive of all thieves. They are of the genus 
hobo rather than the professional crook, and steal 
or rob only as occasion demands or opportunity pre- 
sents. They are here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
something like our old friend the railroad man Finn- 


to denounce the force. 


Home From the Philippines 


a @ 


The New York “World” of September 14 reported 
the army transport Kilpatrick arrived from the Piiii- 
ippines, 340 officers and men of the United States Fifth 
Infantry and twenty-six women on her deck and 302 
soldiers dead under the hatches. The voyage was a 
very merry one, for all had agreed to dismiss sorrow 
the day they sailed for home.. They stocked up with 
liquors at Singapore and indulged in a “Dutch dinner,” 
which would not bear repetition.. There were two 
bands. They had suppers, dances and balls, punctuated 
with varied revelry, and the last Thursday night got up 
a masquerade “which surpassed the fondest expecta- 
tions of its promoters.” 


In the shade of the mango trees 
And turned her prow to the setting sun 
On the swell of the eastern seas, 
And faces paled as she westward drove 
In the light of the afterglow— 
Three hundred stalking the deck above 
And three hundred dead below. 


1% dipped her flag to the farewell gun 


“Now let’s be merry!” the captain said, 
“We laugh at the skipper’s curse— 

The living must live though the dead be dead, 
So here’s to the floating hearse! 

And here’s to the dying that huddle in crowds 
Where pestilent breezes blow, 
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igan, and no large city escapes their nefarious raids 
when winter comes. There is no sane person in St. 
Louis who doubts that the police try to catch these 
culprits. The department has always borne a good 
record for integrity and ability, as some of the best 
arrests in the country will attest, but in the case 
of hobo highwaymen it is almost impossible to catch 
them unless they are detected in the act of perpe- 
trating a crime, or are surprised by some of their 
victims. 


we. eeemnigene area 


hb 
A Double Victory. 


A COMMERCIAL and social victory of far more im- 
portance to St. Louis just now than either of the 
national conventions, is the selection of this city as 
the army headquarters for the recently enlarged de- 
partment of the Northwest, Major General 
Bates in command. This gives St. Louis a position 
of prominence in military matters and will do much 
to enhance the attractiveness of the great social tri- 
umphs that will be part of St. Louis’ fame and glory 
from January until the Fair is over, and even longer. 
It also means many thousands of dollars of perma- 
nent increase in retail and wholesale trade in St. 
Louis and bespeaks a great deal for the sagacity of 
the Business Men’s League, which was instrumental 
in having this city chosen as the new headquarters. 
Chicago fought hard for it, so did Cincinnati, but 
while Chicago was bagging that Republican national 
convention: the St. Louis hustlers were walking off 
with the army headquarters. 


# Ff 


a By W. A. Croffut 


And here’s to the ghosts that grin in the shrouds, 
And here’s to the boys below! 


“Of course we are sorry for those beneath— 
No mourners sadder than we— 

But say what right has the tyrant Death 
To stifle the shouts of glee? 

Then bring forth beer and the Pommery sec 
And the tipple of ancient Crow, 

And drink to the fellows awake on deck 
And the fellows asleep below!” 


They hear the brazen band rejoice 
As the veterans homeward come— 
And piccolo’s pipe and cornet’s voice 
And flute and fiddle and drum— 
They sing of treachery, torture, love, 
And plunder and raid and woe, 
And a wild shriek comes from the spars above 
And a wail from the hold below. 


“Now form quadrille!” is the merry call; 
They sway as the prompter bids; 

“Now swing your partners—balance all!” 
Just over the coffin. lids. 

The shrouded listen beneath their feet 
‘And whisper “A masquer’s show!” 

And groans from above the dancers greet 
And a laugh from the dead below. 
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MUSIC 


Choral Symphony Concert. 

Not in years has the Choral Symphony 
Society given so satisfactory a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” as that of last 
week. Mr. Ernst was less boisterous 
than usual, but far more effective in his 
management of choral and orchestral 
forces. There were one or two bad spots, 
but the general effect was so good that 
one is inclined to overlook defects and 
unreservedly commend the work of con- 
ductor, chorus and orchestra. 

The weak spot in the solo quartet was 
the contralto, who sang crudely and with- 
out tonal beauty or religious feeling. 
The other soloists were excellent. Mr. 
Herbert Witherspoon gave a great read- 
ing of the bass solos. Mr. Ellison Van 
Hoose, in the tenor role, was heard to 
better advantage than at any previous 
performance here. Mrs. De Moss has 
gained greatly in voice and style since 
she sang Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
with the Choral Symphony, and was de- 
lightful in the lyric passages of the so- 
prano music. Mr. Galloway, at the or- 
gan, helped to make the performance 
impressive. 

The Kneisels are coming! Thanks to 
the Union Musical Club, this incompar- 
able quartet will play in St. Louis next 
month. The highest form of music, in- 
terpreted fittingly, should command the 
support of every true lover of music, of 
whom we hope there are more in this 
city than the condition of musical affairs 
at present would indicate. 

oe oe oe 
HAW THORNE’S PERSONALITY 


I remember once the graphic Tom 
Appleton, who used to say so many of 
the good things said in Boston, sayiig 
that Hawthorne“ looked like a boned 
pirate,” and I remember also the grave 
displeasure with which Longfellow heard 
the phrase when repeated to him by one 
who was perhaps too great a lover of 
phrases. No doubt the poet, who was 
Hawthorne’s lifelong friend, felt the 
subtle injustice which a certain aptness 
in the saying did the man whose bloomy 
presence expressed the ancestral as well 
as the individual personality. It is not 
for nothing that his forefathers lived 
two hundred years in the Puritan at- 
mosphere of New England, and were 
judges of witches before they went down 
to the sea in ships. Yet Hawthorne was 
not only a man of the past, but a man 
of the present. If he did not feel the 
tremendous wave of optimism that swept 
New England to a greater height of 
goodness than any other land has known, 
he knew the sweetness of living simply, 
purely, nobly. The evil that men too 
often do became for him merely the 
problem for a darkling imagination, and 
the passions yielded him the secret of 
their most tragical significance without 
first making him their prey—W. D. 
Howells, in North American Review. 


oh h 


Perhaps it would be well if all pro- 
fessional workers in whatsoever depart- 
ment of art were to experiment in some 
kindred branch. Whistler must have 
found much pleasure in his writing, and 
certainly the world has found no jess 
in reading what he wrote. Joseph Jef- 
ferson is another example of a man 





The 


who finds recreation in another art— 
that of painting, though the value of his 
pictures must be left to the critics, and 
the critics are silent. William H. Crane, 
his brother actor, was once visiting Mr. 
Jefferson, who took him up-to a certain 
room to display his paintings. Crane 
looked at them, but manifested little 
enthusiasm. Jefferson stood it awhile, 
and then said: 

“See here, what’s the trouble? Warm 
up. I wouldn’t have shown you these if 
I’d thought you were going to be quite 
so frosty.” 

“Fact is,’ said Crane, “I don’t know 
anything about painting. There’s only 
one painting in the world that thrills 
me.” 

“What’s that?” 

“*Standing Room Only’ painted on a 
sign and displayed in front of my own 


theater.” 
ole Qe ae 

THE MODESTY OF BRAHMS 

At an interesting dinner party given 
by Joachim, at which were present also 
his friends, Professor Dorn of Naples 
and Von Herzogenberg, the composer, 
an amusingly characteristic scene oc- 
curred. Joachim, in a few well-chosen 
words, was asking us not to lose the 
opportunity of drinking the health of 
the greatest composer, when, before he 
could say the name, Brahms bounded to 
his feet, glass in hand, and called out: 
“Quite right! Here’s Mozart’s health!” 
and walked round, clinking glasses with 
us all. His old hatred of personal euio- 
gy was never more prettily expressed.-— 


Leisure Hour. 
abe he 

The perfection of beauty in art pottery 
has been reached by the makers of the 
justly celebrated Quezal ware . Every 
piece stamped and registered. No art 
collection is complete without a speci- 
men. St. Louis agents, the 

J. BoLLaAND JeweELry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
els ols oe 
THE RACE THAT FAILED 

James J. Hill, the railroad president, 
began his connection with the trans- 
portation business through steamboat- 
ing, but he soon deserted it for railroad- 
ing. The road which he has since made 
so widely known was at that time con- 
sidered the slowest in the country. Mr. 
Hill listened good-naturedly to the fun 
that was naturally poked at his road and 
worked the harder to improve it. 

Meeting Mr. Hill one day on the street 
in St. Paul, “Diamond Joe” Reynolds, 
of upper river steamboat fame, said: 

“Jim, I'll match one of my steamboats 
against one of your trains in a fair race 
for $500 a side.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” hesitated Mr. 
Hill; “some of your boats are pretty 
fast.” 

“Come, I'll race you upstream,” urged 
Reynolds. 

“Oh, thunder!” returned Mr. Hill in 
a disgusted tone; “if you’re going to 
stick to the river, then you might as 
well drop the notion of a race. I thought 
you meant you’d bring your boat out 
on the prairie alongside the track and 
give me some show.” 

ab hb 

Liza—‘Hey, yo’ nigger!” 

Rastus—“Nigger nuffin’. I’se an acute 
brunette, I is.” 


Mirror 






We are now ready to show the Grandest Display of 


ARTISTIC DIAMOND 
AND GOLD JEWELRY 


And an Exclusive Assortment of Strictly High-Class 
Art Goods and Sterling Silverwares. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 


wf Come Early. No Trouble to Show Goods. # 
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AN ACCEPTABLE AND 
USEFUL GIFT— Our Holiday Line 
. is worth seeing. 
S/ILK WE MADE THEM. 


UMBRELLA 519 
OR 


CANE. 


All Grades 


Near Sixth St. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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Artistie> 
Diamond Jewelry 


and Silverware. 





A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
310 North Sixth. 








TURKISH BATHS 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 


F. De Donato, Prop. 


Sixth and Olive Streets, 
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gee New Washington 


Aingshighway and Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, We. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


Accomodations for Transient or Permanent Guests. Rates No Higher Than Other First- 
Class Hotels. Strictly First-Class Service. Table D’Hote Dinners. gp deny hens be 
made for Banquets, Receptions, Weddings and Parties. Banquet and Reception Halls. Pri- 
vate Dining Parlors. Pure Water from Artesian well on Premises. All latest improvements 
and long distance telephones in each room. Three minutes walk to Forest Park—five min- 
utes walk to World’s Fair Grounds, All principal car lines within a block. 


JOHN C. KNAPP. 
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SOCIETY 
The Christmas holidays are passing 
with unusual quiet, save for the home af- 


fairs, of which there has been an abun- 
dance. Fashionable folks in St. Louis, 
as well as in New York and other cities, 
are gathering breath, for the brief car- 
nival season of the coming Leap Year, 
all the more interesting, because there 
has not been one for eight years. The 
whirl will begin soon after New Year’s 
Day, continuing unabated till Mardi 
Gras. 

The prominent nuptial event next 
week will be the marriage of Mrs. George 
A. Madill and Mr. Edward S. Robert. 
The day, set by Mrs. Madill, is Monday, 
January 4. The ceremony will be per- 
formed in accordance with the rites of 
the Presbyterian faith, of which Mrs. 
Madill is a worshiper. 

Sundry “open house” affairs will be 
given on New Year’s Day by some of the 
smart folks, who have never quite aban- 
doned that good old custom in vogue 
twenty years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Rumsey will 
throw open their new home, in Westmin- 
ster Place, for an informal reception, 
between 4 and I0 p. m. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Chappell will receive with the 
young people. 

Mrs. Heister Clymer will receive in- 
formally on New Year’s Day from 3 till 
6 o'clock. She will be assisted at the 
function by her nieces, Misses Henrietta 
von Schrader and Alecia Chambers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Festus J. Wade, with 
their charming daughter, Miss Stella, will 
keep “open house” all afternoon. 

Mrs. E. De Mun Smith and Mrs. F. M. 
Roberts will receive in the afternoon, as- 








We want to “corral” you 
—do it without “roping 
you in.” 


_Want to start out the 
New Year with you as a 
new customer. 

We know we can’t get 
your custom unless you get 
better tailoring, better fab- 
rics, better fit and better 


attention from us_ than 
you'll get from “the other 
fellow.” 

But we know that that 


is just what you'll get, and 


we know that we'll get 
your trade—sometime. But 
the time you break into 


other new habits would be 
such a fine time to break 
into new tailoring habits. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 

816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 


The Post Office Is Opposite 





The 


sisted by a bevy of pretty debutantes. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dwyer and her young- 


est daughter, Miss Hazel Dwyer, will 
be “at home” New Year’s Day, receiving 
informally. 

Mrs. E. J. Glasgow’s tea to-morrow 
afternoon will be another of the fashion- 
able functions of New Year’s Day. 

The evening will be climaxed by the 
fashionable ball which Miss Lillie Lam- 
bert will give to the debutantes. Miss 


Lambert will be chaperoned by Mr. and 


Mrs. Jordan W. Lambert, and in the re- 
ceiving party will be Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Bond Lambert and Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion Lambert. 

The second day of the year, Satur- 
day, will be marked by Miss Martha 
Scudder’s tea, given at the beautiful 
Cupples home in West Pine boulevard, 
for the school girl friends of the young 
hostess. Mrs. William H. Scudder will 
receive for her young niece. 

The most unique Christmas entertain- 
ment was the breakfast given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Halstead Burnett at their pret- 
ty Delmar boulevard home. The guests 
gathered around a magnificently deco- 
rated Christmas tree in the center of a 
table, lavishly decked with poppies and 
holly. 

The ball on Chirstmas night which 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Crouch gave 
for their daughter, Nellie Crouch, a 
school girl, was the event of that day 
in the social calendar. Young society 
was amply represented. Miss Grace 
Moon’s card was enclosed with that of 
the hostess. It was a college girl and 
boy ball and charmingly informal. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage? shampooing; perfect and sanitary 
cure of the head and hair. Manicuring 
Room 304, Century Building. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car supply yourself at 
headquarters for finest confections, cakes, 
rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 


creams. 
ak db 

When New Years approached Mrs. 
Quincy resolved she wouldn’t stand her 
husband’s abuse any longer. She always 
thought it was in his head; that he 
was stubborn and _ cross without 
cause, and, perhaps, that he 
didn’t love her any longer, and she was 
determined to solve the mvstery. As 
she sat and looked at her spouse, she 
saw something like pain in his drawn- 
up face. She turned her gaze, and as 
her eyes fell on his cracked and hard 
leather boots, something like inspiration 
seized her, and she felt sorry that she 
had ever insisted on having the $20 hat 
and fur coat. She almost wept. Next 
day she met Harry at the office. She 
was radiantly happy. She led him out 
on the street, and together they walked 
to a shoe store. It was Swope’s. She 
made him don a new and handsome pair 
of shoes, then as they stood up and 
looked inquiringly into each  other’s 
eyes, the old lovelight shone again, for 
Harry’s corns no longer troubled him 
and made him act like a boor. And 
they lived happily ever after, raised a 
large family and bought all their shoes 
at Swope’s, 311 North Broadway. 
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CHARLES GRAEF & CO. 


accustomed to drink champagne 
who truly appreciate the exquisite 
flavor which is one of the chief 
characteristics of 


POMMERY 





POMMERY 
CHAMPAGNE 


the men who are most 


Sole Agents for United States, 
32 Beaver Street, New York. 





THE NEW VERSE FORM 


The bachelor ’e fights for one, 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
As joyful as can be; 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
But the married man don’t call it fun, 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
Because ’e fights for three— 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
For ’Im and ’Er and It 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
(An’ Two an’ One makes Three). 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
"E wants to finish ’is little bit, 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
An’ ’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea! 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
—David Lloyd, in Life. 


eh oh oh 


Sir William Harcourt, a political rival, 
but still an admirer of Disraeli, once 
paid a pretty compliment to Lady Bea- 
consfield. He was dining with the Dis- 
raelis, and sat beside the hostess, who 
observed that he was looking at the 
nicture of a lightly robed lady on the 
wall opposite, and said: “It oughtn’t to 
be allowed in here; but it is nothing to 


the Venus that Dizzv has up in his 
bedroom.” “That I can well believe,” 
replied he, with a gallant bow. This 
was one of the rare occasions on which 
Disraeli is said to have smiled. 


ob oe oe 


The immigrant does not take kindly 
to the woman preacher, particularly the 
German, who thinks a woman's place is 
home, not church. One day a lady 
parson was busy writing her sermon, 
when a timid knock came at the door. 


She answered it and found a young 
German student standing there. She 


greeted him pleasantly, and he said: 

“Dey say der minister lifed in dis 
house, hey?” 

*Yes,. St.” 

“Yees. Vell, I vant to kitt marriet.” 

“All right, I can marry you.” 

The student put on his hat and hur- 
ried down the walk. 

“What is the matter?” 
lady minister after him. 

“You gits no chance mit me,” he 
called back, “TI haf got me a girl al- 
reaty.” 


called the 
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SOCIETY 


To-night Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. S 
Cobb will entertain with a tea for their 
daughter Miss Ruth Cobb, and her cou- 
sin, Miss Martha Snow, of California. 

Mrs. George Willard Teasdale gave a 
luncheon Monday for her daughter, Miss 
Sadie Teasdale, and the school girls of 
Hosmer Hall, who are her colleagues. 

On the same day Mrs. William H. 
Duncan and her daughter, Fanita, re- 
ceived in honor of a large number of 
Mary Institute girls of Miss Duncan’s 
class of 1904. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Houser gave a ball 
in the evening for their young daughter, 
Malotte, and several hundred _ girl 
friends. The ball was given at Mah- 
ler’s, and was the swell event of the 
evening. 

Miss Grace Moon’s ball last Monday 
night, at the magnificent Moon home in 
Washington Terrace, was attended by 
the same smart college set which danced 
its feet weary at the Crouch ball iast 
week. 

Mrs. Harrison Drummond is giving 
some smart functions these days in honor 
of her sister, Mrs. W. A. Burrowes, of 
New York, who is her holiday guest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norris B. Gregg have 
taken possession of their new home in 
Westminster Place, where much enter- 
taining will be done by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregg during the World’s Fair season. 

George Drew and Griffith McRea are 
spending the holidays in Louisville, Ky., 
with the Harvard Glee Club. 

Dr. William Roever, of the Harvard 
faculty is at home for the holidays with 
his mother, Mrs. William Roever, of 
St. Louis avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Luyties, of Lafay- 
ette avenue have a house full of com- 
pany, whom they are entertaining during 
the holidays, among them their daugh- 
ter, who is a bride of last spring and 
resides with her husband in Mexico. 

Mrs. Albert Wright Collier, a bride 
of a few weeks, came up from Atlanta, 
Ga., to visit her parents Doctor and Mrs. 
John Grant of Page boulevard. 

Mr. George Bain is on from the East, 
the guest of his mother and sister, Mrs. 
George Bain and the Misses Clara and 
Louise Bain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingram Boyd returned 
from their honeymoon trip in time to 
spend the Christmas holidays with Mr. 
and Mrs. A. D. Brown in Lindell boule- 
vard. 

Miss Eugenie Howard is at home from 
Bryn Mawr with her mother, Mrs. Thos: 
Howard, of Vandeventer Place. 

Miss Lucille Hopkins will to-day re- 
turn from Cleveland, O., where she has 
been spending Christmas with her sister 
Mrs. Dudley Harde. 

Miss Anna Feehan, youngest daughter 
of the late Doctor E. L. Feehan, ieft 
Tuesday noon for an extended journey, 
which will take in Washington, Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Christian Kenney are 
back from their honeymoon trip, stop- 
ping for the present with Mrs. Kenney’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Rearden, of 
Washington boulevard. 

Miss Mabelle Halliwell of New York 
City, formerly of St. Louis, will be the 
guest of Miss Susie Frances Doerr of 
Raymond ayenue for several weeks, 


The Mirror 


St. Nicholas Hotel Ladies’ Restaurant 
and private dining rooms reopened for 
the season! newly and beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished. Special arrange- 
ments made for theater parties. 

ab hb hb 
ONLY “‘A MAN” 

When the landlady entered the room 
he rose from his chair and said: “You 
have a room to rent, I believe?” “Yes, 
sir—front room on the second floor,” she 
replied. “Are you one of the gentle- 
men who advertised for a room with 
board?” “I’m one of the men who ad- 
vertised for a fair-sized room, well 
lighted.” “One of the men?” “Yes, 
ma’am.” “How did your advertisement 
read?” “Oh, I just said, ‘A business man 
desires a fair-sized room with board, 
within a mile of the business part of 
the city.” “The advertisement read ‘a 
man?’” “Certainly.” “Not ‘a refined 
gentleman?’” “No, indeed.” “Well, I’ll 
take a few dollars off the price, then. I’ve 
been looking for ‘a man.’ I’m rather tired 
of ‘refined gentlemen.’ They generally 
play poker all night, and leave without 
paying their bills..—Brooklyn Eagle. 

cle = ce 

“And the turning of a screw was the 
beginning of the whole thing,” said an 
old mechanic who had talked of Cham- 
berlain with me, and who was still tine- 
tured with Cobdenism. 

“How so?” I asked. 

“Well, when Chamberlain went to 
Birmingham from London to represent 
his father in the Nettlefold screw busi- 
ness, a new screw was put on the mar- 
ket by that firm, which made the for- 
tunes of all concerned, except the in- 
ventor. The new screw tapered toward 
its point instead of remaining an even 
width from top to bottom, and the ta- 
pering point allowed you to start driving 
it home with a few blows of the ham- 
mer, thus saving the time of the work- 
men.” 

“A wonderful invention, was it not?” 
he added sarcastically, “to make two 
cabinet ministers and disturb the whole 
Empire? And it was an American in- 
vention at that!”"—F. A. Acland, in the 
Booklover’s Magazine. 

ek hb be 

“But the love you profess to have for 
me—is it an unselfish love—a love so 
strong that it could even make you 
humiliate yourself for my sake?” Syl- 
vester Carbunkle was hurt. Had this 
girl, Leonora Carryhammer, so soon 
forgotten that he had for one whole 
day worn the necktie she had given him 
for Christmas?—Brooklyn Life. 

“Arrah, Pat! have you seen Mike 
lately?” “Yis, begorra, I did. I was 
going along the street yisterday and I 
thought I saw him on the other side, 
and he thought he saw me—but bedad! 
when we got near to each other it was 
neither of us!” 
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There is more joy in church over one 
millionaire that repenteth than over nine- 
ty and nine poor persons who need no 


repentance. 

Artistic diamond jewelry in bewilder- 
ing array at prices as low as consistent 
for strictly fine goods at 

J. BoLttannp JEwetry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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Souggiliniircertéfoany 


Beginning 


Saturday, January 2nd, 


January Sales 


of 
Women’s Undermuslins, 
of 
Housekeeping Linens, 
of 


Embroideries. 


READ FULL PARTICULARS IN 
FRIDAY’S EVENING PAPERS. 


Great 

















CONRATH’S 


Conservatory of Music 











DIPLOMAS AWARDED. 








LOUIS CONRATH, Director. 
3400-3402 Lindell Ave, 


Complete and Select Faculty 


St. Louis, Mo, 





in all Branches. 


Write for Catalog, 








Works of 


in, Paintings. 
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Water Colors, Bronzes, 
Favrile Glass, Etc. 


She NMoonan-Kocian Company 
6/7 Locust Street, St, Louis. 
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Sichings. 
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OFFICE 


choen’s AT 
Orchestra oveon 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 1220. 





Dora WeEman. Kitry McCooue. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Manicuring Parlors. 


521-522 Commercial Bldg., 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive sts. 


Also Hair Dressing 
N a4. 


Office Hours, 8 a. M. to 6 Pp. M, 
Formerly with 3<;:1 ] 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET: 
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. James Lackaye. 


DRAMATIC 

\t the Century Theater this week 
Ezra Kendall, ex-minstrel, is disporting 
himself as “The Vinegar Buyer.” Mr. 
Kendall was seen in this comedy a year 
ago, but the concoction hardly gives him 
the samme chance with an audience he 
had as end man and vaudeville favorite. 
In a house like the Century “The Vine- 
var Buyer” should not live longer than 
one season. Next week the Four Co- 
hans in their latest triumph, “Running 
for Office,” will be seen at this house. 

eb 

Without the funny Frank Moulan, 
“The Sultan of Sulu” at the Olympic 
this week lacks part of its best element. 
Mr. Moulan is a born comedian, while 
Sam Collins, who takes his part, is mere- 
ly an imitator. Hence the leading part 
of Kiram falls flat and stale upon a 
second season audience. Delightful 
Cheridah Simpson is substituted for 
Maud Lillian Berri, and the role does 
not suffer by the change. The two ac- 
tresses are similar in type of beauty, 
freshness and vocal excellence, with a 
trifle to the advantage of the singer with 
the euphonious name. Blanche Chap- 
man and Gertrude Quinlan, of soulful 
memory, add all that is necessary to the 
quality of the cast. Manager Savage’s 
comedy goes with swing and dash, 
and can be seen a second time with dis- 
advantage to no one. Viola Allen in 
“Twelfth Night” will be at the Olympic 
next week, beginning her engagement 
Monday. night, January 4. 


Arthur Sidman’s charming pastoral 
play, “York State Folks,” is the attrac- 
tion at the Grand Opera House _ this 
week. The home atmosphere is just 
what appeals to a Christmas week clien- 
tele. Every part is excellently por- 
trayed, particularly the fine characters of 
Uncle Myron Cooper, and Simon Peter 
Martin, impersonated by Ray Boyce and 
Pathos and comedy go 
hand in hand, bringing tears and smiles 
in like amount. Next week Nat Wills, 
a great favorite in St. Louis, will be at 
the Grand Opera House in his new 
play, “A Son of Rest,” in which he is 
starring since his retirement from the 
vaudeville boards. 


ob 


To-night the German Stock Company 
at the Odeon will appear in that good 
old farce, “Kyritz-Pyritz,” which has 
heen chosen by Messrs. Heinemann and 
Welb as a fitting Sylvester night’s offer- 
ing. Its uncommonly amusing con- 
fusions and solutions demand brisk 
work on the part of the players. Those 
who want to laugh the old year out 
with the good workmen of the German 
‘tock can rely upon doing so at the 
Odeon to-night. The new force, “Ein 
\rmes Maedel,” which could not be giv- 
cn last Sunday night on account of the 
illness of Leonie Bergere, will be the 
attraction next Sunday night. Schiller’s 
great tragedy, “Maria Stuart,” will soon 
follow. 

Agnes Mark and Florence Malone are 
two clever young actresses whose ap- 
pearance in the leading parts of “The 
Minister’s Daughters” wins applause at 
the Imperial Theater this week. The 
play is full of sensational climaxes re- 
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sulting from the adventures of two un- 
sophisticated country girls, who fight for 
a livelihood in New York. Those who 
keep up, through the newspapers, with 
the pitfalls set for the young in large 
cities, will find the episodes in “The Min- 
ister’s Daughters” not overdrawn. 
Enough comedy is mingled with the 
pathos to relieve the strain on the 
nerves. Next week “Searchlights of a 
Great City,” a companion piece to this 
week’s play, will come to the Imperial. 
eb 

The Merry Maiden Burlesquers, who 
are on the Standard Theater stage this 
week, are giving an “Operatic Rehear- 
sal,” which classes with the best of the 
late extravaganzas. The music is 
light and pleasing, and the situations 
farcical in the extreme, without being 
vulgar. Standard Theater patrons 
find much to commend at this playhouse 
of late. The shows are unusually high- 
class, and the spice is of the clever sort. 
The improvement in the character of 
the entertainment is noticeable from 
week to week. “London Belles” will 
be the next attraction at this house. 

A 

Special New Year’s Day matinees will 

be given at all the theaters. 
WAITING 

I watched the fainting twilight go, 

Waiting by the shadowed road, 

Where the last of sunset glowed, 

Saw the trembling starlight grow, 

Felt the rising arm of Night 

Round me wrap her mantle quite; 

All beneath her shrouding seize, 

With her darkness drown the trees. 

There I knew the death of Day 

And the Night’s mysterious sway,— 

Marked the shadows climb and fall 

From a waving pine tree tall. 

Heard a sound within the wood, 

Felt my heart sink where I stood, 

Saw the flowers, tipped with gold, 

At a footfall, lo! unfold— 

Heard the insects cease to sing, 

Guessed the listening of each thing. 

—W. Starling Burgess. 


ah & 
RESPONSIBLE ‘FOR BOTH. 
Archbishop Ireland, who is never 


without a good story, tells one that he 
holds to be one of the best illustrations 
of faith as well as confidence in indi- 
supplication at the throne of 
grace. The little six-year-old daughter 
of one of his parishioners is an exceed- 
ingly bright child, a little too bright, as 
the Archbishop explained, and she had 
been praying to have a little brother 
sent to her. When her prayer was ati- 
swered, she was delighted, and her faith 
greatly augmented thereby. But when, 
one day less than two years later, the 
gift was repeated, she looked gravely 
apprehensive. 

“T don’t want two brothers,” she ex- 
plained, “and I’m sure I prayed too 
much. T hope God won’t answer every 
prayer T made for a little brother by 
sending one for each.” 

But the best evidence of the responsi- 
bility she felt in the matter was disclosed 
on a subsequent occasion when she heard 
her father and mother discoursing to 
a table full of: guests upon the merits 
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ALOE’S 
NEW 
HOME 


IN THE OLD 
POST-DISPATCH 
BUILDING 














ence. There are private rooms and wards. 
can have their own physicians. 
For further information appply to 


TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595S. 





| St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, . 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
This institution is open over fifty years. 


$t. Louis, Mo. 


Those conducting it have vast experi 
Terms moderate. Private room patients 


Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 











ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 


All the late Cloth 
BOOKS (4322) 
jaan | can be eie CUST STREaT 
oun ~~ 


at 





and attractions of those two little sons. 

“Yes,” taunted this superior elder 
sister of six years, “and you wouldii't 
have had either one of them if it hadn’t 
been for me.” 

ak ch 
TOUR OF ALL MEXICO 
Via Iron Mountain Route, under escort 
of Reau Campbell, Mgr., The American 
Tourist Association, Quincy Building, 
113 Adams street, Chicago. Selected 
Clientele, Limited. All exclusive priv-, 
ileges, independent travel. Special 
Pullman Vestibule Train, Drawing 
Room, Compartment, Library and Mu- 
sic Room, with the largest Dining Car 
in the world, and the famous open top 
Observation Car, Chililitli. Special 
Baggage Car. 
TICKETS INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES EVERY- 
WHERE, 

For information address any agent of 
Iron Mountain Route, or H. C. Town- 
send, G. P. & T., Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


cme Grand 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





“But,” protested the man, “I have ad- 
mitted that I was wrong. Isn’t that 
enough?” “No,” replied the woman; 
“you must also admit that I was right.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 
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Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 


Christmas present. 


(coe 
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SUCCESSOR TO 


(HALL’S SAFE 


AND LOCK CO.) 


706-708 Washington Avenue. 


SAFES 


We are making a specialty of residence safes of various sizes. 


Useful in every family. 


We carry the most complete line in the United States. 


An acceptable and appropriate 














NEW BOOKS 

“The Shadow of Victory,” by Miss 
Myrtle Reed, is a novel founded on tie 
simple but pleasant and thoroughly 
eventful life of the early settlers at Fort 
Dearborn in the year of 1810. It is a 
thoroughly interesting narrative, and 
possesses the additional charm of being 
unpretentious as an historical romance. 
It is a picture of life at the garrison and 
the trading post, when war with Eng- 
land or an Indian uprising were ever 
threatening, and a pleasant love story or 
two runs through it all like a scarlet 
thread. The narrative gives us a pic- 
ture of the sturdy manhood and ideal 
womanhood of those troublesome days; 
and from it all the reader grasps the im- 
mensity of the development of the Mid- 
dle-west since Fort Dearborn was in a 
wilderness, with Fort Wayne the nearest 
neighbor settlement. The love stories 
are of the sensible variety, and are not 
without their pathetic and humorous 
phases. Of Miss Reed’s characters there 
is none that appeals more to the admi- 
ration of the reader than George Ron- 
ald, the born soldier, and happy-go-lucky 
youth, and Bee Manning, a true type 
of American womanhood. The story 
is well worth perusal. It is from the 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. 

b 

Charles Protheroe, in his “Life in the 
Mercantile Marine,” relates in an enter- 
taining manner the trials and tribula- 
tions, pleasures and displeasures of the 
sailorman of to-day. He tells of the 
law and customs aboard ships, relates ex- 
periences encountered at deep sea, and 
lays some stress upon the abuses to 
which sailors are subjected, especially as 
to the almost criminal method of feed- 
ing them with unwholesome food, and 
often discarded army rations. In this 
respect, it seems that the English sailor- 
man has the most to contend with, he 


being dosed with lime juice to counteract 
the scurvy effects of eating impure food, 
especially pork. Mr. Protheroe’s story 
of adventure or travel on the higi seas 
sounds a more conservative cry against 
the abuse of sailors than does Mr. Bul- 
len or Mr. Sonnischen in their stories 
of seafaring. “Life in the Mercantile 
Marine” is from the press of John Lane, 
Bodley Head, New York and London. 
eh 

A. D. McFaul has, in “Ike Glidden in 
Maine,” made a feeble approach to the 
“David Harum” style of literary enter- 
tainment. The story pictures the rise 
of Ike Glidden from a village dare-devil 
to honest farmer and lawyer, with Peter 
Sterling characteristics on a small scale, 
and the incidents and accidents pertain- 
ing thereto. The inveterate habit of 
the New England Yankee to trade horses 
and still his conscience at the same time, 
and the shrewd barrister’s plan to rob 
a poor widow and daughter of an es- 
tate, furnish opportunities for the ex- 
ploitation of Ike Glidden’s honesty of 
pure and self-sacrificing disposition. The 
story is not without some humor, the 
more refreshing because of its abrupt- 
ness. The description of a court scene 
in a Maine village has no equal on the 
burlesque stage. The volume is from 
the Dickerman Publishing Company, of 
Boston and New York. 

eh 

Foremost among the volumes of good 
poetry issued recently are: “Voices and 
Visions,” by Franklin Baldwin Wiley, 
(price $1.25) ; “Sonnets of the Head and 
Heart,” by Joseph Warren Beach, (price 
$1.25); “Barefoot Time,” by Adelbert 
F. Caldwell; “A Hill Prayer,” by Ma- 
rian W. Wilderman; “Heartsease and 
Rue,” by Heloise Soule; “The Quest 
and Other Poems,” by Edward Salis- 
bury Field, all from the Gorham Press, 
Boston, Mass.; “Cloistral Strains,” by 
Louis Alexander; A. F. 
Press, San Francisco, and 


Robertson 
“Tmpertinent 


Poems,” by Edward Vance Cooke, 
Forbes & Co., Chicago and Boston. The 
authors of these little volumes are all 
well and favorably known to the reading 
public. In their several works may be 
found a wide range of subjects, includ- 
ing descriptive and humorous efforts, 
and many charming love and sentimental 
poems. Much of the verse may be 
styled as collections of poems heretofore 
published in various magazines. The 
reproduction of these in book form, 
however, does not detract from their lit- 
erary value. 

“At the Rise of the Curtain” is the 
title of a useful as well as entertaining 
volume of short plays of which Francis 
Howard Williams is the author. It is 
from the Gorham Press, Boston, and the 
price per copy is $1.25. The three plays 
are written in the usual blank verse, and 
are intended as preludes to the more ex- 
tended development of certain dramatic 
themes. In each play the author has 
chosen a central dramatic motive, illus- 
trated its striking situations and devel- 
oped each episode to its logical climax. 
The plays are “Holyrood,” “Nemesis” 
and “Marie del Carmen.” 

oh 

“The Voice of a Scholar,” by David 
Starr Jordan, president of the Stanford 
University, San Francisco, Cal., is a 
lucid and impressive volume of essays 
and lectures, dealing with the probleuis 
of higher education. The style of the 
book is not dazzling. It is simple and 
appeals to the lay mind with a force 
that carries conviction with it. There 
is so much within its pages that reflects 
long and careful observation, perfect 
knowledge of technique and learned 
recollection, that it is almost certain 
to bear good fruit. Among tie sub- 
jects so thoroughly handled by the 
author are: “The Building of a Uni- 
versity ;” “Relative Values in Knowl- 
edge;” “The Higher Education of the 








BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
ei? Cincinnati. 


Father amg gt 


Disien Oa Th an cole splendid i ee 
soar end fea ‘appetite. The Ble 
Four is Fong road ] ever saw.” 
TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
W. P. Depre, Chief A.G.P.A. St. Louis. 
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(Fourth Successful Season) 
Leading Local Dramatic Organization. 
Now Under Rehearsal: 
“TINDER THE RED CROSS” 


*“‘DAVID GARRICK’”’ 
Tethaareale at Odeon. Performances at the Pickwick 
atre. 
a. few ambitious, energetic people to complete 
roster. 
Requirements: intel] and good social 
anion te cae eee 
ST. LOUIS SKETCH CLUB, 
Care, The Odeon, Grand and Finney. 
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Business Man;” “College Spirit ;” “The 
Lessons of the Tragedy;” “The Voice 
of the Scholar;” “An Apology for the 
American University ;” “Recent Tenden- 
cies in College Education;” “The Per- 
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sonality of the University:” “A Busi- 
ness Man’s Conception of the Univer- 
sity: “The University of the Common 
Man:” “The Woman and the Univer- 
“The University of the United 
States;” “Politics in the Schools,’ and 
“The Hopes of Japan.” Jordan 
maintains that the greatest need of pop- 
ular government is the university, and 
he declares that every large city should 
have such an institution. Many of the 
thrusts that have been made at the value 
or necessity of higher education are 
answered or refuted by the author in 
a manner that reveals his deep knowl- 
edge of the subject in all its phases. 
Culture, he declares, not only raises the 
man above the mass, it turns the masses 
into men. “The Voice of the Scholar” 
is from the press of Paul Elder & Com- 
pany, San Francisco. The price per 


copy is $1.50. 


sit} 
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“How George Rogers Clark Won the 
Northwest” is the title of a collection 
of essays by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
which cannot fail of interest to the lover 
of American history and the struggles 
of the pioneer. The volume consists of 
eight papers, which were _ originaliy 
given as lectures, and as such published 
in various magazines. For present pur- 
poses they have been re-edited and to 
some extent rewritten, so that there is 
a cohesive connection between the var- 
chapters in this history of the 
The stories of Mackinac 


ious 
Northwest. 


and La Pointe and of the early lead’ 


mining give the reader a glimpse of tie 
old French regime, the idyllic period 
in the history of what is. now known as 
the Middle West. Then come the Brit- 
ish in their onslaught on the French in 
their great fur trading country, subse- 
quently known as a part of the province 
of Quebec; the American invasion of 
the territory and the ousting of the 
English through General Clark’s sub- 
jection of the great Northwest. The 
division of the latter territory into 
States and the story of their boundaries 
form a curious chapter in the history. 
The volume also deals with the Black 
Hawk war, the last Indian uprising in 
the Middle West, with the subsequent 
settlement of immigrants in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and finally dwells on the 
career of Lyman Draper and the famous 
Draper manuscripts, which form the 
basis of all serious studies of the devel- 
opment of this great part of the United 
States. This volume of Mr. Thwaites 
is from the press of A. C. McClurg & 
Company, Chicago. It is indexed, and 


its price is $1.50. 
oa 


“Out of a Fleur de Lis” is the title 
of a World’s Fair historical, biograph- 
ical and romantic novel, by Claude H. 
Wetmore, the St. Louis author. The 
volume contains nine chapters of the 
history of the Louisiana Territory, twen- 
ty-five of a romance of the World’s 
Fair City, entitled “A Swan Girl,” and 
a number of complete biographical 
sketches of prominent citizens who have 
helped to build the World’s Fair. There 
is quite a fund of knowledge and of en- 
tertainment to be found within its cov- 
It is from the press of the W. A. 
Wilde Company, Chicago. 
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THE WARRINGTON TELEPHONE 


Scene—The: Warrington bedroom. 
Time—Almost midnight. Mr. and Mrs. 
Channing Warrington are peacefuily 
asleep. Warrington has returned home 
unexpectedly from a short trip. 


The Telephone—B-r-r-r! Ting-a- 
ling-a-ling ! 
Mrs. Warrington (as she starts up 


in bed and looks anxiously toward her 
sleeping husband)—The telephone! if 
it should be Tom! (She cautiously 
puts one foot out of bed and attempts 
to rise noiselessly. ) 

The Telephone—Bgr-r-r! 
ling-ling-a-ling ! 

Warrington (wakening with a start) 
—What’s that? The ’phone at this time 
of night! 

Mrs. Warrington—Don’t disturb your- 
self, dear; you must be tired. I'll go 
down. 

Warrington—Not at all! Why, how 
absurd! I’ll go myself. He springs out 
of bed with suspicious alacrity, and, 
grasping his dressing-gown, disappears 
rastily through the doorway.) 

Mrs. Warrington (her teeth chattcr- 
ing with excitement as she gropes in 
the dark for herbedroomslippers)—I 
know it’s Tom! I just know it is! And 
I promised Channing I’d never see him 
again. He’ll recognize his voice. Oh! 
Oh! Why did I let that horrid Eldridge 
woman persuade me into that supper 
engagement, and. why—oh, why didn’t 
they get my note saying that Channing 
had returned? Oh, this is the end! I 
know it, I feel it, and I do love Chan- 


Ting-a- 


ning! 

Warrington (below stairs, at tcle- 
phone)—Hello! What is it? 
Telephone—Hello yourself! How’s 


your head? 
Warrington (gasps)—Er, ah—(gasps 
Warrington (gasps — Er — ah — 
gasps). Who are you? (Being acutely 
conscious of Mrs. Warrington’s arrival 


‘at head of stairs, he is gaining time.) 


(leaning heavily 
It’s com- 


Mrs. Warrington 
over railing)—It’s coming! 
ing! 

Telephone—Well, I like that! Don’t 
know my voice after all the nice things 
you said about it! It’s Gracie Fay. I 
just wanted to ask you how wour head 
feels after last night. Didn’t know I 
cared enough to call you up on the long 


distance, did you? But, honest, you 
made a ten-strike with me, dear old 
boy. 

A long silence, during which Mrs. 


Warrington almost faints. Warrington 
braces himself against the wall, his 
mouth open in an effort to speak; for 
the moment his brainrefusesitsfunction. 
the moment his brain refuses its func- 
tion. 

Telephone—Say, what’s the matter? 
You don’t seem a bit glad to see—hear 
—me. Don’t you like me any more, you 
fickle man? 

Warrington (his dazed features light- 
ing with a sudden inspiration)—Weli, I 
wouldn’t have believed it! 

(Mrs. Warrington, with a smothered 
shriek, runs to the bed and buries ier 
head in the pillow.) 

Telephone—What 
about? 

Warrington—You say he’s going to 


are you talking 


“bull the after all his prom- 
ises ? 

Telephone—Oh, dear, don’t tease poor 
little me! What do I know about your 
horrid old bulls? 

Warrington—Very well, I’ll be down 
at the office in the morning before tne 
market opens, and see what I can do 
for you. So long. 

Telephone—Well, I 
say, you're a gentleman! 
it’s forever! 

Warrington—So be it. Good-bye! 

Mrs. Warrington (in a faint voice, as 
Warington creeps to bed in guilty si- 
lence)—Why, who was it, dearie 

Warrington (with pretended yawn)— 
Oh, that fool Brown; got a panic about 
the market. The idea of calling a fellow 
out of bed at this time of night! 

Mrs. Warrington (to the pillow)— 
What a scare! I'll never be frivolous 
again, never! 

Warrington 


market, 


never! I must 
Good-bye, and 


(to the pillow)—Near 
shave that! I’m going to cut it all out 
from now on. Poor little woman! (He 
throws his arm across and pats his wife 
on the shoulder.) —Town Topics. 
ah hb 

Dr. George F. Shrady of New York 
tells of a woman whom he characterizes 
as deserving of some sort of medal. 
“She was afraid that an insidious dis- 
ease had laid hold of her,” said Dr. 
Shrady, “and she wanted such an exam- 
ination made as would settle the ques- 
tion. Such an examination, if made py 
experts, would cost her several hundred 
dollars. So she applied for life insur- 
ance amounting to $100,000. As she 
is a woman of great wealth and could 
easily pay the premium on such a large 
policy, the insurance people sent physi- 
cians to her, who made a thorough ex- 
amination into her health. They re- 
ported favorably, and the instrance com- 
pany was ready to issue the large pol- 
icy. Then the woman, her mind at 
rest regarding her physical condition, 
calmly remarked that she had changed 
her mind and did not want the insur- 
ance. Clever, eh?” 

ak ab eb 

“You are absolutely certain 
your statement?” asked the lawyer. 

“Absolutely certain,” assented the wit- 
ness. 

“You swear that it is true?” 

"T da.’ 

“Would you bet on it?” 

“Er—well—yes,. if I got the right 


odds.” 
ak ok ob 

“Cheer up, brother,” said the preacher 
to the sick man, “there’s a warm wel- 
come for you over yonder.” “Parson,” 
gasped the man, “which way do you 
reckon I’m a-goin’?”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 
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Some manufacturers, loudly 
arguing the great benefits of 
pure linen mesh, are charging 
good prices for cotton-mixed 
substitutes. There’s humor 
in that—for them. 


Hie 








is guaranteed to be pure 
Irish Linen from the first 
fiber to the last. It wears 
well and washes well. 


FOR SALE BY 
, Scruges. Vandervoort and Barney 


Dry Goods Co, 


Send for samples and instructive booklet 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 

















THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR | 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to % 


My Dear Wife: 

**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is remniny 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth 

TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
W. P. Deprz, Chief A. G. P. A., St. Lows. 














Notice to Taxpayers. 





Tax bills for 1903 will have to be paid on or before the 31st inst. 
The heavy penalties provided by law on delinquent taxes will be enforced 


after January Ist, 1904. 


Payment now will save time and inconvenience to taxpayers. 


L. 
St. Louis, December 17th, 1903. 


F. 


HAMMER, JR., 


COLLECTOR OF THE REVENUE 
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GOSSIP ABOUT SPORT 


The prospect of track athletes repre- 
senting the East and West meeting at 
the Olympic games in St. Louis next 
summer has already aroused not a little 
interest in the old question of superior- 
ity of these two sections of the country. 
Because of this intense, though friendly 
rivalry, there is no doubt that the in- 
door athletic meets this winter, both 
East and West, have received an im- 
petus that will result in many excellent 
performances. The boys of the West 
have determined to put a quietus on 
the Easterners’ self-assumed title of su- 
periority, against which they have been 
protesting. The Western contingent feel 
that they have shown to better advan- 
tage on a number of occasions, but es- 
pecially at the relay carnival of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, when the Chi- 
cago and Michigan University teams 
were victorious over the best quartets 
from the Eastern institutions. Besides, 
did not the Western sprinter, “Archie” 
Hahn, of Michigan, sweep everything be- 
fore him at the Milwaukee championships 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, and a 
week later at Montreal take the same 
events (the 1I00-yards and 220-yards 
dashes) in the Canadian championships? 
In both instances he vanquished stars of 
the Eastern colleges. What makes the 
Westerners still more confident are such 
men as Hahn and _ Blair of Chicago, 
whom they are even willing to pit against 
Duffy, the world’s 100-yard champion 
sprinter; Sears of Cornell, or Schick 
of Harvard; Schule of Michigan, whom 
they think can out-hurdle any one in 
the East, and Kellogg, also of Michigan, 
they will match against any long dis- 
tance runner. 

At any rate, the great question will be 
settled, at least temporarily, on June II 
next, in this city, when the Eastern and 


Western athletes meet in the national 
collegiate championships. If records 


are not lowered then it is because they 
are impossible of further reduction, for 
the college athletes are all looking ahead 
to the great contest and are constantly 
practicing. Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and 
Minnesota Universities may have for- 
midable teams in the field for the fray. 


cb 


The Union Jockey Club may well be 
accorded the honor of first blood in its 
encounter with the so-called Turf Trust 
in St. Louis. Through the efforts prin- 
cipally of General Manager P. J. Car- 
mody, the club has closed a contract with 
Jake Holtman, acknowledged to be the 
best starter of race horses in the United 
States, or perhaps the world. Not only 
is Jake the master of the technique of 
starting, but he is honest to the very 
end. His services are in demand every- 
where for the reason that the public is 
pleased with his method of starting. His 
engagement by Captain Carmody for the 
Union Jockey Club is in itself a guaran- 
tee of patronage for the new St. Louis 
race course. The associates of Holtman, 
who, by the way is a St. Louis boy, will 
be experts in their various capacities. No 
question of money will be allowed to in- 
terfere with the engaging of the best tal- 
ent so the Union Club officials say. 

ob 


It is more than likely that the race 
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SUMMER SHOWS 


track war in St. Louis will give the city 
an established position as a racing cen- 
ter after next year. If the running of 
the World’s Fair Handicap is all that 
has been predicted, the managers of the 
Fair Grounds track, as well as Delmar, 
will find it a difficult matter to drop 
back in the old rut. The race-goers 
will demand at least one classic feature 
equivalent in value or nearly so of the 
World’s Fair Handicap or the American 
Derby, and having had a taste of real 
good racing in World’s Fair year, will 
be loth to patronize anything else. Just 
at present the Union Club and their ri- 
vals, the Fair Grounds and Delmar, are 
bidding high for the Eastern horses and 
both sides are claiming a victory in this 
respect. It may be that the Eastern 
horsemen, if they decide to race in St. 
Louis next year, will remain neutral, di- 
viding their stables and racing on both 
tracks, if permitted to do so. The Union 
Club claims to have assurances of moral 
support as well as horses from the East- 
ern horsemen, and Messrs. Cella, Adler 
and Tilles declare that nearly all the 
prominent turfmen of the East have 
made nominations in the big handicaps 
to be run in 1904. 
a he eh 

Vienna golden cut glass. A new 

shipment just received at prices lower 


than ever. 
J. Bottanp JEWELRY Co., 


Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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Howard Pyle is probably an artist 
who knows how to write better than 
some writers—which is scarcely extrava- 
gant praise. Some years ago, when color 
printing was further from _ perfection 
than it is at present, Mr. Pyle was do- 
ing some work for a certain New York 
publisher. One drawing represented a 
pirate wearing a gaudy red necktie and 
running along a quay. Mr. Pyle asked 
for a proof, and by mistake a print was 
forwarded in which the color had failed 
to “register,” and the red which should 
have been on the tie was floating in the 
air about two feet behind. Promptly 
came this telegram from the artist: 

“Have police arrest and hold pi- 
rate till necktie catches up.” 

Mrs. Wise—*‘ T wouldn’t have bougit 
cigars for my husband, if I were you. 
A man doesn’t like his wife to do that.” 
Mrs. McBride—“T know it’s risky unless 
you’re very careful to get the best, but 
I was careful.” Mrs. Wise—‘Were you?” 
Mrs. McBride—“Yes, I picked out a box 
called ‘Best Ever.’ There couldn’t pos- 
sibly be anything better than that, you 
know.”—Philadelphia Press. 


oh hb hb 
CUBA AS A WINTER RESORT. 
Have you thought of it? Low round- 
trip tourist rates to Havana, via New 
Orleans. A visit to the two most in- 
teresting cities in the South. For illus- 
trated literature, and full information, 
write J. H. Lathrop, General Agent, 903 
Olive street St. Louis Mo. 
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Time was when a tubular chime hall 
clock was too expensive for ordinary 
means. We have them now at prices 
to suit the moderate purse. 

J. BoLLtaAnp JEWELRY Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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The Home of Folly. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
TRUST CO. 


N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive. 


Capital and Surplus 


- $5,500,000.00 


oO INTEREST 3 oO 

2 o/s O ALLOWED Ae 
CHECKING ON SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS DEPOSITS ACCOUNTS 


Special attention given to the placing of clients’ money 


on real estate security. 


A general real estate business transacted. 





STANDARD 


Two Frolics Daily. 
NEXT WEEK 


Rose Sydell’s 


THIS WEEK, 


The 





Merry London 
Maidens Belles 
Burlesquers Co. 





HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants. 

No. 30 Broap STREET. Naw Yorke 
80 COLEMAN STREET. Loypoy, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BRL Main 2815. 


TELEPHONES: INLOCH, B. 1935. 











PATTISON'’S 
NINTH AND LOCUST 
BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 











8Tru AND LOCUST. 





# CENTURY # 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 


Thefanavecrateorre, | THE FOUR COHANS 


Thefamous creator of fun 
in their latest success 


EZRA KENDALL 
“RUNNING 


as Joe Miller in 
FOR OFFICE” 


THE 
VINEGAR BUYER 
Reserved seats Thurs. 


Regular Mat.Saturday 


# OLYMPIC # 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 


Henry W. Savage offers VIOLA ALLEN 


George Ade’s 
Great Musical Hit 

with Notable Company 
and Production in 


THE SULTAN, 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


OF SULU 
Matinees Priday (New Reserved seats Thursday 


Years) and Saturday. 


GERMAN THEATER 
“ODEON’’ 
Heinemann & Welb - - - = = = Managers 
TO-NIGHT, 
That Good Old Farce 
Kyritz-Pyritz 
NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, JANUARY 3, 
“Ein Armes Maedel”’ 
(A Poor Girl) 
A Brand New Farce Full of Fun, 
In preparation “Maria Stuart’. 
Mats. Wed,, Sat. 


GRAN Good Seats, 25¢c. 


Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. 


“YORK STATE FOLKS” 


Next Sunday Matinee—Nat. M. Wills in ‘‘A 
Son of Rest.’’ : 

















} : 1 Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
Mati ly, 
MpPerial 25c Gere Rane: 25c 
Sunday Matinee, Jan. 3, and Week, 


Searchlights of a Great City. 


NBXT—‘‘The Little Church Around The 
Corner.’’ 
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AN IMPRESSIONISTIC VIEW OF 
WALL STREET 


it was a large room—the largest of 
the suite that comprised the office of 
the firm on the third floor of the New 
Broadway Building. One entire side 
was of glass—the windows that looked 
down into the dank and dreary canyon 
that is known as New street, where Nell 
could see the dim figures of dripping 
messenger boys racing to and fro like 
restless souls foredamned to perpetual 
motion. 

Another wall was given over to the 
huge blackboard, ruled into slim  ver- 
tical columns by thin, white lines of 
paint, each lettered at the top with the 
cabalistic initials of one of the more 
active stocks. At the foot of the board 
ran a narrow platform of wood, on 
which was stationed a small, neat, bright 
boy, with a stick of chalk and an eraser. 
At the window end of the platform 
was the ticker in its glass case, emitting 
frantic spasms of clicks and slowly dis- 
gorging an endless ribbon of paper tape, 
on which purple characters were being 
imprinted by the droning, clicking wheel 
within—characters meaningless save to 
the initiated. 

But the lanky, weary man with his 
hat on the back of his head, who sat 
atop the tall stool by the side of the 
ticker, was of the elect. The tape was 
ever running through his fingers ere 
it wound snakily into the wicker basket ; 
and his eyes never left it. As it, by fits 
and starts, emerged from the slot, his 
heavy, melancholy voice boomed hollow 
through the room, interpreting: 

“Reading, an eighth; Central, one- 
seventeen-three-fourths; eighteen and a 
half—” 

The small, neat, bright boy raced up 
and down the platform, his ears cocked 
to eternal attention, erasing and writing 
down the figures, which the sombre indi- 
vidual called out to him—erasing and 
re-writing tirelessly. 

From time to time the little assem- 
blage of quiet, subdued, intensely ex- 
cited men in the heavy, upholstered 
armchairs inspired sharply. They hung 
on the lips of the man at the ticker; in 
pauses their weary eyes reverted—almost 
piteously—to the ever-changing lines of 
figures on the blackboard. 

There were perhaps forty of them— 
men of all stamps, all attired in a way 
that would seem to indicate more or less 
material prosperity—and all smoking 
nervously, fiddling nervously with their 
fingers, restlessly ever changing thcir 
positions. Now and again one would 
rise and walk over to the cashier’s win- 
dow—a two-foot square hole in the wail, 
barred with brass, and scribble a hasty 
notice on one of the blanks, which he 
would push through the bars to the 
cashier, 

The firm was a commission house, 
pure and simple. Men used it to specu- 
late in the stocks and securities listed 
on the trading list of ths New York 
Stock .Exchange.. They filled. out the 
little blanks with hieroglyphics that 
meant “Buy (or sell) for my account so 
many shares of this or that stock at the 
prevailing market rate.” And these or- 
ders, being received by the office force, 
were telephoned over the firm’s private 
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wire to the floor of the Stock Exchange, 
where the firm’s telephone operator noti- 
fied the “board member,” who promptiy 
went forth and bought or offered for 
sale the quantity of this or that speci- 
fied. For which service the house re- 
ceived a commission of one-eighth of one 
per cent on the par value of the securi- 
ties—that is to say, $12.50 on every one 
hundred shares dealt in. 

The lanky, weary man perched on the 
stool wound his striped trousers around 
the legs of his support and glued his 
eyes to the tape. 

“Southern Atlantic—’ he began, and 
stopped because the ticker ceased for a 
moment. 

The auditors sat forward suddenly, 
gripping the arms of the chairs. One 
little, gray-headed mouse of a man, less 
able to control his agitation than his 
fellows, jumped to his feet, his hands 
working, his eyes fastened on the lips of 
the reader. He held his breath. 

“Atlantic ,one-seventy-five—and a half 
—one-eighty—” 

“Ah!” 

The mouse man sat down and began 
to figure rapidly with the stub of a 
pencil on the back of an envelope. An- 
other man arose, walked to the win- 
dow, said something in a low, hopeless 
tone to Briggs, and went out from the 
office. The rest sat motionless, trans- 
fixed. 

“A tlantic—one-ninety-five—” 

“Bzzz-brrr-click-clicketty-click” rattled 
the ticker. 

“One hundred!” 

“Oh, my God!” 

The mouse man had collapsed, staring 
open-mouthed at the board, shaking like 
a dry leaf in a strong wind. His eyes 
bulged, his hands were perpetually rest- 
less, his face the color of ashes. He 
attracted no attention, save from Neil. 


The voice boomed on.—The Popular 


Magazine. 
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“You may think,” she exclaimed, in 
high crescendo, “that you are the only 
man in the world, and that if I had not 
married you I could not have had any 
one, but—” 

“My dear,” he broke in, “I don’t think 
anything of the sort; in fact, I have not 
said—” 

“Maybe you didn’t say it,” she in- 
terrupted, “but it was just the same 
thing. You intimated it, and in the 
most exasperating way. You—” 

“Now, Matilda—” 

“Don’t Matilda me!” she cried. “I 
want you to understand once for all 
that before I accepted you I refused the 
offers of a dozen gentlemen, any one 
of whom—” 

De Montford shook himself loose. 

“Did you say there were a dozen of 
them?” he asked, backing over toward 
the door. 

“Yes, I did,” she said, “and any one 
of them was—” 

“Oh, don’t give us details,” he smiled. 
“T know they were all better than I am, 
but that isn’t the thing. It is the luck 
of it that I am thinking about. You 
wouldn’t have any of the twelve, but 
you took me, the thirteenth. And yet 
there are people who will say that thir- 
teen isn’t unlucky!” 
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GLORY QUAYLE. 


The Slowest Laundry. 


By making our employes take plenty of time with their work, there - 
by improving it, we have more than doubled our output the second year. 


We want no hurry up World’s Fair business at all. 
care of our regular customers and their visitors only. 


We intend to take 
We deal directly 


with our patrons and pay no commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or 


agents. 


We pay more for our work than any other Laundry and if it is 


not ‘“‘BETTER’”’ than other Laundries do we can not expect to hold the 


business. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION, 


DiInKS LL. PARRISH, Pres. 
J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, Vice Pres, and General Manager. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET. 


**Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER. 


NOT IN A TRUST. 
POLOLOPOPOPOPOPOEOLOEOPOED HOHE HOLOLOEOEOPOPOPO POL OHO 





SUSTAINED IN ONE POINT 


Andrew H. Green, “the father of 
Greater New York,” took a serious view 
of life and was little given to humor. 
Nevertheless, he could appreciate a joke, 
and none the less if it was on himself-- 
which some may say was proof in itself 
that he was not a humorist. To an 
acquaintaince he said, apropos of some- 
thing that had come up in the conversa- 
tion: 

“That reminds me of my first case. 
I had been retained to defend a man 
in an action for damages. I was young 
and bumptious. The plaintiff’s presenta- 
tion was short, and I didn’t get much 
chance. When that side rested I rose 
and with the utmost confidence made 
three or four different motions, one 
after the other. Each was overruled 
by the judge as soon as made, and on 
entirely just grounds, as I have since 
come to see. I then began a laboriously 
prepared address. 

“Your Honor,’ I commenced, ‘my un- 
fortunate client—’ 

“‘There the court is with you,’ came 
from the bench in the gentlest of tones.” 
eh be ce 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 








FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
chy ARCHITECT ¢ 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Very irregular has been the movement 
of quotations in Wall street in the past 
week. The trading was again of a 
principafly professional character, and 
transactions were of relatively small 
proportions. It could not be said, how- 
ever, that the market was at any time 
distinctly weak or devoid of good sup- 
port. For, in the face of persistent 
hammering in a few prominent quar- 
ters, the majority of active shares dis- 
played significant strength, which, while 
chiefly the result of shrewd manipula- 
tion, yet served to indicate the drift of 
things and the ideas predominant at the 
present time among influential opera- 
tors. The bears were at no time act- 
ing courageously. ‘They were on the 
defensive all along the line, and evident- 
ly under the impression that this was not 
the time for knocking values. 

Some aggressive buying in Pennsyl- 
vania and Vanderbilt issues created a 
good impression. It was construed as 
a symptom of returning confidence in 
investment circles, and gave additional 
strength to the belief that the lowest 
level of prices had been seen for some 
weeks to come. It was, in fact, the 
argument par excellence from the’ bull’s 
standpoint. In spite of all the disap- 
pointments and graphic lessons to the 
contrary of the past two years, the aver- 
age trader still clings to the theory that 
a rise in Vanderbilt stocks must be re- 
garded as the prelude to an interesting 
and substantial upward movement. At 
this writing, the optimism engendered by 
the advance in the dividend rate on Lake 
Shore from 7 to 8 per cent remains un- 
impaired, and should give us another 
audacious demonstration from the bull 
camp. As the New York Central holds 
practically the entire capital stock of the 
Lake Shore in its treasury, its net earn- 
ings should necessarily be materially 
benefited by the enlarged dividend pay- 
ments. Whether the price of its shares 
will rise extensively as a result of this, 
and in hopeful anticipation of the prob- 
abilities of the future, is something to- 
tally dependent upon the course of the 
general market. Considering the earn- 
ings of the company in the last two 
years, the large .additions to its capital 








Jurn Over a 
New Leaf. 





Begin the new year right by 
Opening an account in our sav- 
ings department. The deposit 
of one dollar, or more, secures a 
pass book. Interest at 3 per 
cent per annum, credited first 
days June and December. 


Regulations on application. 


Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, 
N. W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Sts, 
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stock and the extensive improvements 
now under way, and in contemplation, 


it cannot be said that the shares are on 
an excessively low basis of quotations. 
It would seem as though the intrinsic 
merits of this, and some other Vander- 
bilt issues had been all, along considera- 
bly overvalued. Notwithstanding all the 
prosperity and astounding expansion in 
earnings which American railroads re- 
corded since 1897, holders of New York 
Central stock never received more than 
5 per cent in annual dividends, or only 
one per cent more than they did in the 
time of depression and lean earnings. 
What pecuniary gains they derived from 
occasional subscription rights have been 
more than swallowed up since by the se- 
vere decline in the price of the stock 
from 170 to 120. But for the promising 
equities which the company holds _ in 
other railroad properties, its shares 
could never be regarded as entitled to 
occupy such a leading, determinative po- 
sition in the stock market as they have 
been holding in years past. 

The prices of leading railroad shares 
will, from now on, again be guided and 
determined more by developments in 
monetary markets than by manipulative 
tactics or the changing fluctuations in 
the economic world. If it should be- 
come apparent that money rates are on 
the down-grade for good, investors will 
lose no time in buying the better class 
of shares and bonds while prices are yet 
on an attractive level. There have been 
times, of course, when even extremely 
low money rates would not tempt in- 
vestors. In 1895 and 1896 and 1897 
many kept aloof when money was free- 
ly offering on call at 1%4 and 2 per cent. 
In those years it was the insecurity of 
the general political and financial posi- 
tion which rendered the market and 
public alike apathetic. At this time, 
however, it can certainly not as yet be 
affirmed that industrial conditions are 
demoralized, although it must be ad- 
mitted that they are gravely imperilled 
and decidedly reactionary. | What politi- 
cal doubts and uncertainties there are 
have not yet assumed tangible shape. If, 
therefore, stock values should refuse to 
make any sharp advance from their pres- 
ent basis, it must at once be presumed 
that the investing community and large 
capitalistic inside holders are still in a 
state of bewildered anxiety in regard to 
future movements in the money market, 
and in daily expectation of much lower 
prices. 

The next few weeks will enable us to 
estimate the trend of financial and in- 
dustrial affairs more correctly, and to 
give definite answers to some important 
questions now pressing for answer. In 
the meanwhiie, it should be the proper 
thing for those traders who cannot re- 
main idle and satisfy themselves with 
merely keeping “posted,” to buy on ev- 
ery little setback for profits of a few 
points. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the present tendency in prices is up- 
ward, and, in the absence of foreseen or 
unforeseen untoward developments, 
should remain so until about the middle 
of January. Vigilant persons should 
bear in mind that there is an extensive 
short interest extant, that it is, as a 
matter of fact, of such proportions as 
to make it a facile task for experienced 





SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 





SAVINGS can readily be invested in gilt-edged 
Deeds of Trusts, Bonds or stocks that will pay 
from 4 to 6 per cent interest. When kept in a box 
in the Missouri Safe Deposit Vaults these investments 
will be absolutely under your own control. Our sole bus- 
iness is the PROTECTION of safe deposit boxes. 


ELI SESS EN SE TL ELST 
The Missouri Safe Deposit Co 


Equitable Bldg. GROUND FLOOR 6th AND LOCUST 
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| St St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accovuts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 



































H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burtocx, Vice-Prest. W.E. Bsrazr,Cashier 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - ST. LOUIS, MO 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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and resourceful bull leaders to force it 
to cover at good-sized losses. It has 
been too much the fashion of late to sell 
for “short” account. The rank and file 
of small, shoe-string traders, after mak- 
ing the egregious and costly mistake of 
buying at top prices, allowed themselves 
to be inveigled into committing ~the 
perhaps consistent blunder of going 
“short” at the bottom. Such has ever 
been the habit of the gullibles, and the 
innocents. When values were from 
five to ten points below the current level, 
several weeks ago, there was any num- 
ber of ill-advised speculators who con- 
cluded that the decline would continue 
indefinitely, and thereupon sold what 
they did not own. They disregarded 
technical conditions, and those many 
dearly bought lessons of the past which 
have taught the more judicious ones that 
after a severe decline a rally is always 
due, and that the longer it is deferred 
the more sudden will be its materializa- 
tion. 

The attack on Rock Island shares did 
not provoke much comment. Neither 
did its generative cause—the contem- 
plated bond issue of $250,000,000. Among 
conservative classes the shares are not 
in good repute. The Chicago clique 
controlling them has not a very savory 
record. The belief obtains, however, in 
Wall street circles, that the common 
stock will soon be on the upgrade, and 
cross 30 again, that is, in case the rest 
of the list does not give way in the 
meantime. Considerable surprise is felt 
at the low quotations still ruling for the 
preferred shares, and the 5 per cent 
bonds. 

In making purchases for modest pro- 
fits the railroad group should have the 
preference. New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Atchison, Missouri Pacific, Un- 
ion Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, Southern 
Pacific, Erie and Reading issues will 
undoubtedly repay careful, tentative op- 
erations on the long side. The trader 
should, however, remind himself, from 
time to time, of this important proba- 
bility: that the rise will not last long, 
and come to an abrupt end just at the 
time when outsiders have again ven- 
tured on exceedingly thin ice. 

Gold imports are about to be resumed, 
owing to a fresh break in sterling. This 
is good news, no doubt, and the more 
to be appreciated because it is accom- 
panied by no inconsiderable investment 
buying. of American securities by Euro- 
pean investors. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Transactions in the local market are 
still small and unimportant. There is 
absolutely no feature to either buying or 
selling. The market has a most per- 
functory aspect. While there is a little 
more bull sentiment than there used to 
be up to two weeks ago, the number of 
buying orders continues disappointingly 
and oppressively limited. However, 
there is no need despairing as yet. If 
Wall street bulls should keep up their 
noble work a little while longer, we may 
again be treated to speculative excite- 
ment and “inside tips” on Fourth street. 

St. Louis Transit has rallied further. 
The last sale was made at 133%. The 
inquiry is not what it should be, though. 
United Railways preferred is very dull. 
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It is offered at 58, with no bids for it. 
The last sale was effected at 5714. The 
4 per cent bonds are quiet, being offered 
at 78%. 

National Candy common displayed 
some activity. At this writing 1434 is 
bid for the shares. Central Coal & 
Coke is. selling ex. the dividend at 58%. 

Missouri-Edison 5s are quoted at 97; 
there were some large transactions in 
them a few days ago. For St. Louis 
Brewing 6s 93% is bid; for Union De- 
pot 6s 11234; for Kinloch Telephone 6s 
104%. 

The banks report a lively inquiry for 
funds. Interest rates remain firm at 
5 and 6 per cent. Sterling exchange, 
after dropping to $4.84%, has _ rallied 
again to $4.84%. 

January disbursements in dividends 
and interest will be very heavy in St. 
Louis on January Ist. The total is es- 
timated at 4,325,000. The banks will 
distribute $417,000, and the trust com- 
panies about $425,000. The Mechanics’ 
National Bank has raised its rate of div- 
idend from 10 to 12 per cent, and Mer- 
cantile Trust stock has been placed, ap- 
parently, on practically a 16 per cent 


basis. 
ab 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

L. F., Pittsburg, Kan—No dividend 
on Southern Pacific has yet been paid. 
Some of the insiders are quoted as say- 
ing that something will be paid at the 
end of the current fiscal year. Irrespec- 
tive of all this, however, would advise 
you to hang on to the stock. Missouri 
Pacific should rise to your point. 

K. J. H., Oklahoma City, O. T.—You 
might hold your Wabash “B” bonds for 
further improvement. Be satisfied with 
small profits, however. Sell your Re- 
public Iron & Steel on first sharp rally. 

S. R. O’D.—No dividend in sight on 
Kansas City Southern preferred. Very 
small surplus. Would let go, if I were 
you, and buy something else. 

W. O. B., Paducah, Ky.—Hold your 
Pennsylvania. Also Reading common. 
Take profits on Toledo & Western. 
Keep out of Great Western common. 
ARCHBISHOP RYAN ON ROUGE. 

“T’ve been told, your grace, that a bit 
of rouge heighens a woman’s charm,” 
said a little woman to Archbishop Ryan, 
of Philadelohia, who is mentioned as a 
probable cardinal, while he was visiting 
a fashionable woman’s college on the 
occasion of his golden jubilee. “And 
I’ve also been told,” she continued, “that 
it is awfully wrong to use rouge. Won’t 
you please give me the right rule, your 
grace?” the girl asked, her sparkling 
eyes trying to divine whether she had 
touched a mortal spot in the old pre- 
late’s moral code. The archbishop, ac- 
cording to the story going the rounds of 
the metropolitan clergy, looked the little 
woman over for a moment, a smile 
lighted up his face, then suddenly van- 
ished. “Some,” said the archbishop, 
trying to keep away the smile from his 
cheeks, “hold that there is nothing per- 
nicious in a little rouge, while others re- 
gard the use of this cosmetic as very vul- 
gar. To me it seems that it is best, in 
all things of this nature, to take the mid- 
dle course. You don’t comprehend? 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 
ON THE 


WABASH, 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 


not unusual to see 
comfortably as at 
miles an hour. 


atrons sajoying their morning shave, as 
ome, while traveling at the rate of sixty 


THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 


olis and St. 


a) Paul; between Chicago and Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and Montreal ; between Kanes City and Buff : 


‘alo. 


The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World's 


Fair7Grounds in St. Louis. 
through the beautifn] Forest Park and stop at World's 


All Wabash through trains pert 
‘air 


Station in order to give passengers an opportunity to view from 


the trains the Worl 


s Fair Buildings. 


For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


L UXURIOUS TRAINS. 


’T RACK OF STEEL. 
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“Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing 
press alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for civilization.” 
—Macaulay, 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 


LINES. 


A system of 12,000 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,”’ wil] be 
sent free, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
by George H. iels, Genera] Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 











Well, my dear little one, try it. Just 
you take the middle course. Paint one 


cheek only.” 
ak ch be 
THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING 
CARS TO CALIFORNIA POINTS, 
VIA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. m. Daily for 
Los Angeles, via “True Southern 
Route,” also Tourist Sleeping Car on 
this same train every Thursday. Best 
Winter Route to California. For fur- 
ther information call on or write City 
Ticket Agent, S. E. corner Sixth and 
Olive streets. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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THE TWO DAGGERS 


A Story of Hypnotism. 

The doctor paled; decidedly it was 
something more than mere embarrass- 
ment that caused his unwillingness. “I 
have given it up, ladies,” said he. “I 
have nothing more to do with magnet- 
ism. I will tell you why; it may teach 
you a lesson.” 

“Eighteen months ago,” he began, a 
went into the country to see a griend-— 
we will call him Paul, if you please. 
Though old comrades and devoted 
‘chums’ for a long time, the chances of 
life had separated us, particularly his 
marriage, which, for certain reasons, 
had obliged him to live for awhile upon 
one of his properties, situated, as I have 
said, in the depths of the country. But 
often and often my thoughts carried me 
—a trifle enviously, in the midst of my 
hard work—towards that forgotten cor- 
ner where his hours were passed in the 
quiet routine and bliss of a domestic 
life. 

“Paul met me at the station. His wife 
I did not see till later—just before din- 
ner, indeed—a beautiful woman, with 
dark, brilliant eyes, which flashed, when 
not shielded by the long, curling lashes, 
with the light of burnished steel. She 
had a superb figure, and a complexion 
the tint and texture of old ivory, through 
which was flowing vigorously the rich 
red current of healthy blood. Very, 
very, beautiful she was, but, oddly 
enough, as I looked at her I felt a sense 
of a deception somewhere under that 
fair exterior. 

“Was it fancy? Or was this full, 
robust beauty but similar to a too-fervid 
summer that forces the sap to rise so 
fast that the fruit turns sour? I do 
not know, only that this woman entered 
with difficulty into the idyl I had evoked 
from the shadowy aisles of these old 
woods, that seemed always whispering 
and murmuring to themselves. 

“Her intense vitality seemed to shatter 
this setting of peace and serenity. More- 
over, we were not alone; another guest 
had arrived—a young man, and a close 
neighbor. From the moment of his com- 
ing, too—or did I fancy that also?— 
Paul, my friend, seemed less social. The 
first joy in his eyes at my arrival had 
calmed; I saw him now in his habitual 
state, doubtless, a little aged, slightly 
constrained, with that vague, nervous 
reserve of the distrustful husband who 
in his inmost thoughts suspects treacn- 
ery. 

“Dinner was nearly over when a 
chance word or question turned the con- 
versation upon a subject no less ab- 
sorbing than now, ladies”—and the doc- 
tor bowed courteously to the circle of 
eager listeners closely clustered about 
him—“turned, I say, upon the subject 
of hypnotism and hypnotic suggestion. 

“My friend, from the first discoveries, 
had watched the advance of these studies 
with the liveliest interest, and many and 
frequent had been the discussions be- 
tween himself and his wife concerning 
them, she denying the phenomena arising 
from these experiments, and stubbornly 
pronouncing them humbug and charla- 
tanism; and he affirming that strange 
things could and did happen, as he knew 
from his own experience of an evening 
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in New York, when he had offered him- 
self as a ‘subject’ as incredulous as she. 
He had been put to sleep promptly, and 
he had been made to accomplish in his 
sleep things of which they had told him 
afterwards. 

““Bah! They duped you!’ insisted his 
wife. ‘Doctor,’ suddenly appealing to 
me, ‘help me to get this rubbish out of 
his head, or Paul will certainly go crazy.’ 

“Forced to take sides, I was obliged 
to admit that I myself was deeply inter- 
ested in these matters, and had witnessed 
things that I did not dare to doubt. She 
was still obstinate, still mocking; sie 
would believe what she saw—no more, 
no less. 

“If Paul is a subject, as he declares,’ 
said she, ‘the thing is easy enough; con- 
vince me—you have done such things, 
you say—by trying it here and now.’ 

“aul was willing. I looked intently 
at him; his eyes wavered curiously 
away from my gaze. He was a mar- 
velous subject, and fell immediately un- 
der my will. 

“We passed into the drawing room, 
placed him in a chair, and I had not 
made six passes over his brow when he 
was in a sound hypnotic sleep. 

“Well, he is off,’ said I. 

“Impossible! No!’ 

“She bent over him, called him, pinch- 
ed him—no movement; raised his arm--- 
it fell inert like a log. 

““Quick, quick, suggest somethinng !’ 
said she, a strange eagerness showing 
suddenly in her face. 

“You would, perhaps, feel the proof 
stronger, madame, did you make the 
suggestion yourself.’ 

“She appeared to think, murmuring 
half aloud: ‘It must be an uwunaccus- 
tomed act, something unusual, that he 
cannot divine—that does not enter into 
his habit of life.’ 

“She looked about her. Near by on a 
table a magazine lay opened at a recent 
article on ‘Hypnotic Suggestion,’ a slen- 
der mother of pearl paper knife thrust 
between the folds. She turned the leaves 
hurriedly. 

“*Ah-h, we have it at last!’ said she, 
putting her finger upon a certain para- 
graph; ‘an experiment just made—suc- 
cessfully, they say—at the hospital. Re- 
peat it with Paul, and I shall be con-- 
vinced.* 

“The experiment was to suggest to 
the patient at a fixed hour a predeter- 
mined act—the act in this case suicide, 
with some harmless object that the ‘sub- 
ject’ should be made to believe a pon- 
iard. 

“‘Willingly,’ I responded. 

“She handed me the paper knife. ‘This 
is harmless enough, isn’t it?’ she said, 
yielding it to me with a charmig smile; 
‘it would not hurt a fly.’ 

“*Perfectly harmless,’ and I held up 
the little pearl dagger before Paul’s 
eyes. 

“Do you see it, Paul?’ said I, slowly 
and impressively, ‘this poniard here? 
Well, I am going to put it on that table 
yonder; to-morrow, when the luncheon- 
bell rings—the luncheon-bell, remember 
—you will come here, take this poniard, 
and—kill yourself ! 

“Then I roused him. He remembered 
nothing and felt nothing, only a little 
comic uneasiness concerning the act that 
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he was to accomplish and from wiiich 
he was determined to defend himsclf. 
The evening finished gaily with a rub- 
ber of whist, ending at ten in order to 
give the handsome young neighbor-—a 
silent listener to what had been going 
on—time enough to reach home at a rea- 
sonable hour. 

“We were walking—Paul, his wife 
and I—on the terrace next morning when 
the luncheon-bell rang. Paul raised his 
head, listened a second, turned brusque- 
ly, and re-entered the house. His wife 
had become very pale. 

“Come quick,’ said I; he has gone 
for that paper knife!’ 

“She remained motionless. 

“*To what good? she said. ‘I see 
already that suggestion has reason in it, 
for Paul has gone. He will come back 
madder than ever, I suppose.’ 

“I did not wait for her to finish; I 


hastened to the drawing-room, where 
my ‘subject’ had gone. 

“T ran—I threw open the door, and 
Paul was there—dead, face downward 
on the floor, a dagger in his heart!” 

“A real dagger, doctor?” cried the 
mistress of the house, laying her hand 
softly upon the doctor’s arm. 

“A real dagger, madam. I turned to 
the table. The little mother of pearl 
paper-knife was gone. Who had taken 
it? Who had put the other—the real 
dagger—in its. place? 

“Heaven knows; but she, Paul’s wife, 
and he, the neighbor who dined with us 
that night, were married ten months 


ago.” 
ob ch bh 
“What is the end of man?” asked the 
Sunday school teacher impressively. 
“His feet,” replied the new scholar 
promptly.—Houston Post. 
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“THE KATY FPLYER™ 


ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST. FAST--MODERN--DAILY. 











